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Trucks that grind along in second or third when they should 
be “in high” are wasting your money. Ethyl Gasoline can stop 
‘this waste for vou, as it has for hundreds of other truck users. 


Ethyl Gasoline gets your truck through the gears faster on every 
start. Engine revolutions per trip are reduced—and that’s what 
you really pay for in maintenance. Fleet owners who’ve made 
comparative tests over long periods of time have found that the 
savings well exceed the extra cost of Ethyl. 





Gasoline mileage is improved by Ethyl—because engines that 
are using the direct drive don’t turn over so fast, can’t use as much 
gasoline. Engine overhauls and carbon removals are needed less 


frequently. Deliveries can be speeded up. 


These advantages can be yours—try Ethyl. And remember- 
one truck using Ethyl won't show the economy of using it in a 
fleet. Try it in everv truck! Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York. 





NO KNOCKING WITH ETHYL 
The anti-knock standard of Ethyl 
Gasoline has recently been raised 
still higher. You now get even 
greater value for the slight extra cost. 
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Cut down engine revolutions per trip with 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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NOW 


as never before 
is the time 


to buy 
The New BRITANN 


HE enthusiastic verdict of owners, whether 
they are critics, scholars, statesmen, busi- 
ness men and women, or that overwhelming 
number who are just ordinary folk, is this... 
The latest 14th Edition of the Britannica is 
the most useful set of books in the world. 


The Britannica is the most useful set of 
books in the world because it represents—as no 
other set of books of its kind does—the accu- 
mulated experience and knowledge of the 
world’s foremost thinkers and doers. 


A Practical Library 


Its usefulness is practical. It is a single in- 
strument of education second tonone. It helps 
you overcome your daily problems, whether in 
the home, at business,.or in school. 


It creates opportunity for you. It helps you 
keep the job you have and opens the way to 
better jobs. It helps you achieve a higher 
standard of living. It extends the educational 
possibilities of your children. 


It helps you realize the hopes you have for 
yourself and your family. It helps you get the 
most out of life. The purchase of the Britannica 
is very nearly of first importance in the life of 
any man, woman or child—for it is educa- 






tion; it lays the foundation for an educa- 
tion; it kéeps education up-to-date. 


When you buy food for today’s consump- 
tion, you are investing in the future. The pur- 
chase of the Britannica is an investment too. It 
feeds the mind—a hunger quite as human and 
desperate as the need for meat and drink. 


A Liberal Education 

When you buy the Britannica, your invest- 
ment promises more than even today’s food. It 
has a good deal to do with getting tomorrow’s. 
Besides, you buy the Britannica once and you 
buy it for all time. Its advantages are your 
own, but they are also your children’s. Raised 
on the Britannica—the influence shows and to 
their great profit and enjoyment. 


$5 Down and $5 a Month 
Today you can buy the latest 14th Edition 
at an unusually low price. Considering the 
completeness and authority of its text 
and the high quality of its illustrations it is 
the least expensive encyclopaedia available. 


We don’t know how long conditions will allow us to 
continue this low price. Shrewd men buy today. As 
little as $5 down and $5 a month for a few months 
will bring you the set. 


Mail coupon below for full particulars. 


ICA 


The Most Useful Set 
of Books in the World 


BISHOP MANNING 
of New York 


“Therecould hardly bea greater 
influence for education and for 
the spread of knowledge than 
the placing of these fascinating 
volumes as far as possible in 
every home and especially in 
homes where there are children.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as 
our children is some kind of 
general reference library, and I 
find that the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica fills this need 
admirably.” 


CASS CULLIS, Bryan, Ohio 
“Two years ago I bought the 
Britannica from you and I feel 
anurgetowrite that it has been 
the finest investment I ever 
made.” 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET—MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
We will send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, maps and 
sample pages, and containing a full descrip- 
tion of the 24 volumes of the Britannica, its 
8,500 contributors, the 15,000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 500 maps. You will 
learn about the low prices and easy pay- 
ments. Mail the coupon now. No obligation. 


Name 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new illus+ 
trated booklet with color plates and maps from the latest Britannica, 
together with low price offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


'2-F.M.-G-1 





Address.. 








State...... 
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FORBES for 


Two 


LINE 


Editorials 
* 


Politics, long quiescent, are nox 
disturbingly eruptive. 


Maine came near throwing re- 
covery off the main track. 


High Finance is feeling a bit low. 
Share work—or share worse. 


Needed: A Bond Buying Cor por- 
ation twin—io buy stocks. 


Do you feel rich enough these 
days to pav ex-service men money 
not due them? 


Speed rail mergers! 


Signs multiply that self-denial is 
losing its grip. 


Promise is so much easier than 
performance. 


A prediction: The London eco- 
nomic conference will achieve some- 
thing. 


Japan is hardly likely to get away 
with it. 


Russia isn’t doing well. 


New financing, now possible, gives 
new hope. 


Skeleton inventories may 
skinnier profits than fat ones. 


yield 


Nov. 8 is the biggest fly in the 
recovery ointment. 


If oratory only supplied work! 


Inventories are better than invent- 
ing excuses for not having them. 

The real “Forgotten Man,” the 
taxpayer. 


October may be indecisive, Ne- 
vember decisive. 
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Dangerous 
Business 


When will these 


bargains be paid for? 
By whom? With what? 


LL car owners pay with life and limb 
for the “bargains” that crowd today’s 
tire racks? Not if they know the truth! 


When a struggle for business puts price first, 
something has to be taken out. Different from 
almost all other merchandise, when you take 
quality out of a tire you take out safety—with 
human life at stake. 


When will these “bargains” be paid for? All 
too soon—and tire failures that cripple and 
kill will fix the final cost. 


On a 25 mile-an-hour tire 
40, 50 or 60 is dangerous! 


“Built to a price”, these brands are unsafe at 
over 25 miles an hour—yet are trusted up to 
60 and better by their innocent users. 


General—for 16 years—never has had a temp- 
tation great enough to swerve it from its policy 
of building only Top Quality tires. Generals 
always were worth the difference in price. 
Today—with the low cost of raw materials— 
there is all the more reason for every motorist 
to demand quality, because the price differ- 
ence is practically negligible. 


e 







General’s sales up 17.6 percent 
—prooft that people want quality 


Think of this! Full time production. Sales 
going up. Six months’ sales 17.6% ahead of 
the same period last year. A real testimonial 
for the value which thinking car owners 
place upon their safety. 


They know the exclusive advantages of 
General’s patented no-breaker-strip construc- 
tion — full-length plies from bead to bead— 
blowout-proof and skid-safe protection —the 
luxuriouscomfortof 30% less air pressure—and 
the economy of General’s famous big mileage. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 





The Merciless Toll for everyman, woman and 

Insurance statistics child in the United States. 
152,732 persons killed in 
only 5 years of automobile 
accidents. 





Caution 
Be certain to always have 


66,100 killed and injured 
by cars leaving road. 
51,720 killed and injured 
by skidding. 
$2,500,000,000 property 
loss each year—exceeding 
total cost of public school 
education. 


That means a cost of $20 


your best tires on your 
front wheels. If a front 
tire “blows’’ when you are 
going 60 you have only 
44th part of a second to 
act. Only a flash .. and no 
one can keep a car headed 
straight with a flat balloon. 
At any speed a blowout 
is too great a risk to take. 






















GOLD 


from the 
Scrap Pile 








When you operate 
obsolete equipment, 
you pay for modern- 
ization without get- 
ting it. The right 


kind of moderniza- 





tion pays for itself. 











HE Warren Lamb Lumber Company of Rapid City, 
South Dakota, checked its fuel consumption and found 
that every day $60.00 worth of salable scrap lumber was 
being burned to supply steam for its main line-shaft 
drives. At a cost of $10,000, unit motor drives were in- 
stalled, and power was purchased from the local utility. 
The result: annual savings of $9,000. 


Ninety per cent annual return on the investment; more 
logs sawed in the same time; fewer delays; and the new 
equipment paid for in fourteen months—that’s what 
modernization has done for this progressive lumber 
mill. In one form or another, the benefits of moderni- 


zation are evident in every industry. 


Electrical modernization is solving many a problem of 
profits. The facilities of General Electric are at your dis- 
posal, to help you plan and execute. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL@ ELECTR 


200-650 


IC 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


es years ago, at an im- 
portant turning point in Ameri- 
can history,- ForBes began. 
America was waging war. The first 
issue of ForBEs came at a time when 
the tide was turning, slowly but defi- 
nitely, toward victory. 

To-day, at another vital turning 
point, ForBEs projects its leadership 
anew. America again is waging war 
a war against economic forces. And 
the air is charged with a new hope of 
victory, supported by evidence more 
tangible than any we have had since 
the conflict began. 

The next step will be business re- 
covery and reconstruction. And to 
Recovery and Reconstruction ForBEs 
will devote its Fifteenth Anniversary 
Issue, to be presented to the business 
world on November first. 

Even the best of pilots needs a 
chart. So it is with business pilots. 
If they are to have the perspective 
for laying a true course toward re- 
covery, they must know where busi- 
ness stands, how far it has traveled, 
where it is going. 

The Recovery and Reconstruction 
Issue of Forses will be crammed 
with such charts—interesting, pene- 
trating, informative articles‘ on the 
past, present and future of all 
branches of busines activity and 
business life. 

Leadership: The business leaders 
of yesterday will be contrasted with 
those of to-morrow in an ‘intensely 
human document with the character- 
istic B. C. Forbes touch of reality, 
intimacy and fundamentals. 

Investing: R. W. Schabacker will 
tell how to get the most out of per- 
sonal capital, and will outline what 
fifteen years have taught us about 
personal investing as a science. 

Industry: Authoritative sketches 
will show where steel, textiles, agri- 
culture, and many other industries on 
which our economic system depends 
stand to-day. where they are’ head- 
ing. New industries will be, noted, 
their future described. 

Management: New management 
trends, spelling profit for those who 
see them coming, are on their wav. 
What they are will be pointéd out. 





Those are but a few of the fea- 
tures which the business world 
will find in the pages of FORBES 
for November first. It will'be an 
issue which first will be deveured 
word by word, and then will be 
filed, away for permanent reference. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ~ 


ACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


WHAT IS HIS is authoritative: No def- 


PLANNED nite, far-reaching negotiations 
ABOUT concerning European war debts will 
DEBTS be conducted by either governmental 


or financial leaders in this country 
until after the Presidential election. Should the voting 
result in a change in the Administration, the whole matter 
would be plunged into uncertainty. President Hoover 
and his advisers, if a Republican victory be scored, will 
he prepared to receive European overtures. [Europe plans 
to avoid seeking cancellation or resorting to defalcation 
by formulating an arrangement to settle the whole long- 
drawn-out account by the payment of one lump sum, 
mostly if not entirely in the form of a note or bond 
obligation to run for a comparatively short period, guar- 
anteed jointly by the debtors. 

In America’s highest financial circles the conclusion has 
heen reached that it is hopeless to count upon resumption 
of full, regular payments. Whereas it look less than 
33,000,000 pounds sterling to meet Britain’s $159,500,000 
annual remission to our Government, the stipulated total 
next year moves up to $171,500,000, which would mean, 
at the current rate of exchange, 49,000,000 pounds. ‘The 
condition of Britain’s national finance, it is claimed, would 
render impossible the compiling of a budget including any 
such total. 

Authorities here reason that, were Britain compelled to 
resort to repudiation, other nations would follow suit, and 
that this would inflict upon the United States infinitely 
worse losses and troubles than would acceptance of a 
settlement along the lenient lines contemplated. 

Forses does not favor cancellation, but it does favor 
conciliation; does not favor repudiation, but does favor 
readjustment 


Wishing won’t work without work. 


The casy mark rarely makes his mark. 


FULL O NE reader, Lockwood Barr, re- 
MEASURE, lates this incident: “My wife 
RUNNING recently ordered some Cash woven 
OVER names to sew in the clothes of our 


hoys who were going away to school. 
When the package arrived it contained a slip reading, 
‘We believe by providing more pay for our weavers we 
will contribute towards ending the depression and are, 
therefore, enclosing an extra dozen names with our com- 
pliments.’”” Most suggestions for “curing” depression, 
you may have noticed, outline things that other people 





should do. This one has the sovereign merit of self-help. 
“If everyone swept his own door-step, the city would be 
clean.” . 


ven diamonds have to undergo cutting and polishing. 


‘ eogiey 
i 

‘ 
‘ 


MET Owen’ D Youny the sther 


OWEN 
YOUNG evening after not having seen 
PAYING him for a long time. His appéar- 


THE PRICE ance rather shocked me.: He ‘has 
aged. The lines in his face have 
deepened. In repose, his expression has become’ grave, 
not to say sad. His smile has lost some of its spontaneity, 
much of its sparkle. He used to radiate vigor, buoyancy, 
enthusiasm, the joy of living. He now looks tired, bur- 
dened, contemplative. 

Instead of saying, “Let George do it,” this country— 
and even Europe—has developed the habit of saying, 
“Have Owen Young do it.” No business man in Amer- 
ica’s whole history has shouldered as many appalling, 
public-spirited responsibilities. He is so constituted that 
he could turn down no opportunity for rendering impor- 
tant national or international service. The world should 
realize that he is paying a price for serving it. 


To get a drag, haut. 


MAINE INANCE’S reading of the po- 
MODIFIED litical outlook has undergone 
FINANCE’S another change. Before mid-year, 
=XPECTATIONS Democratic victory was expected. 


When financial recovery developed 
extraordinary vigor during July, August and early Sep- 
tember, the re-election of President Hoover was regarded 
as probable. Maine overturned that view. .\t this writ- 
ing all but the most rock-ribbed Republicans in the realm 
of finance confess that the: wind apparently is blowing 
strongly in the Democratic direction. In the financial 
world Hoover has never been very popular; however, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, especially since he started speech- 
making, has become still less popular, partly because of 
the uncertainty over his attitude on several momentous 
questions profoundly affecting national finance. 

But the financial world can change its reading of the 
future overnight, as the stock ticker frequently emphati- 
cally demonstrates. 


Coax rather than coerce. 
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ALLEGES 





HAT strikes the layman as a 


UTILITY serious charge is made against 
SOLD | the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
CONTRACTS pany of New York by a Federal 


Trade Commission examiner. He 
declares that it collected millions of dollars by “selling to 
associated concerns the right to collect fees from its sub- 
sidiaries for various services.” One allegation is that the 
company sold to the Utilities Management Corporation, in 
which the president of Associated Gas was described as 
the principal stockholder, “the right to sell management 
service contracts to other companies in the group” for 
$5,200,000. Another accusation is that the J. G. White 
Management Corporation of New York paid $8,000,000 
for the right to collect fees from associated companies. 
The examiner further testified that another company 
“paid $5,100,000 for the right to sell construction con- 
tracts.” 

‘The executives and directors of Associated Gas should 
leave no stone unturned to explain to the public most 
fully and frankly exactly what was done or not done. 
Rightly or wrongly, the public have developed suspicions 
that there have been “rake-offs” by more than one public 
utility holding company, that there has been more reason 
than always appeared on the surface for the creation of 
sO many companies-within-companies. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s actions have been 
condemned and over-ruled time and again by the courts. 
It may be that these grave charges will be proved un- 
founded. Yet the public cannot be blamed for harboring 
the doubts it does harbor concerning the ethics involved 
in the operations of certain utility holding ventures. In- 
sull developments have not helped to build up confidence. 


Our brain, a machine, must be fed. 


Better to misplace trust vecasionally than to htcrbor dis- 


trust. 


HOW CAN 


» | approached a barber's chair 


Ss 
A in a resort hotel, I handed him 


RICH MEN 
BE SO my glasses. Instead of politely put- 
SMALL? ting them in a safe place, he pointed 


to a shelf. As he lathered, he 
poured out a bitter tale, in explanation of his impolite 
action. Said he: “A rich business man—he is worth more 
than ten millions—who has been coming to this hotel for 
years—he wouldn’t come unless he got value for his 
money—was handing me his glasses when they fell on the 
floor and: broke. I began to tell him how sorry I was. 
He said that didn’t do him any good. I asked him if he 
wanted me to pay for them. And would you believe that 
he soaked me for thirty dollars?’ This incident, he vehe- 
mently declared, had soured him against the rich. Here- 
after he is to vote for whatever candidates, local or na- 
tional, are most uncompromisingly anti-capital. And he 
isn’t missing a chance to relate his experience to others of 
his class. 
Do vour own moralizing. 


“Good fellows” don’t always make good employees. 





FORBES for 


GANDHI Y personal acquaintance and 
PROBABLY experience with Gandhi in- 
IS AGAIN cline me to think that he is again 
BLUFFING bluffing when he declares that, un- 


less the British Government alters 
its Indian policy to suit him, he will insist on starving 
himself to death. He vowed by all that was holy that he 
would not attend the historic Indian conference in London © 
—but went when he realized that his absence would not 
prevent the gathering. 

When I knew him thirty years ago he was a very eager 
and shrewd self-advertiser. Even then as a young attor- 
ney in South Africa, he was extremely active on behalf 
of the low-caste Indian coolies imported by sugar planters. 
But he never missed a chance to induce the newspapers to 
feature him and his doings. He has received such scant 
public notice since his arrest months ago that he evidently 
concluded it was time to do something theatrical to attract 
the limelight. Suppose Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald announced that he would start starving himself 
to death if his Government’s Indian program were not 
carried out. what then? 

Suicide threats are more sensational than logical. 
Gandhi says that, while denying himself food, he will 
drink all the water he wants. This, to my mind, is 
significant. 


On the voyage of life the best ship ts friendship. 


MOTOR VISIT to the automotive mec- 
MAKERS cas of America finds a grow- 
MORE ing, but not exactly exuberant, 
HELPFUL spirit of hopefulness. September 


reports thus far received record at 
least moderately encouraging sales gains in most direc- 
tions by leading companies. But bitter experience during 
the last three years has taught manufacturers to temper 
optimism with caution. President Sloan of General Mo- 
tors, for example, says: “There are distinct signs here 
and there of improvement. I hope they are instances of 
straws which show the way the wind is now blowing. 
Being inclined to deal with facts rather than opinions, I 
personally have not yet made up my mind that the famous 
‘corner’ which we have been seeking for so long, has been 
reached although, of course, I hope so.” This conserva- 
tive authority does admit, however, that “there is a very 
gratifying reversal in sentiment as to the future of things, 
which, in itself, is undoubtedly a prelude to a real eco- 
nomic recovery. Unquestionably, the foundation is being 
built slowly but surely for better times.” 

I hear that certain enterprising manufacturers are plan- 
ning to bring out new models unusually early. Motor 
leaders have maintained sales efforts more energetically 
and courageously than those in any other major industry. 
Rewards haven't always been instantaneous or adequate. 
But as the will and the power to purchase revive more 
pronouncedly, producers who have most effectively cast 
bread on the waters are certain to garner returns. 


Getting on ts largely a matter of keeping on. 
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B. C. Forbes Interprets 
John D. Rockefeller, 


By B. C. FORBES 


This is the second instalment of a 
comprehensive character sketch of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


R,. ROCKEFELLER never 
M. talks about his or his fath- 
pe er’s wealth except in the 
strain that a tremendous responsibil- 
ity has devolved upon him. You 
could never find out, in conversation 
with him, that his father donated 
more than $182,000,000 to establish 
the Rockefeller Foun@ation; $130,- 
000,000 to found the General Edu- 
cation Board: $74,000,000 for the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial ; $60,000,000 to organize the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, or other colossal sums. 

When I approached Mr. Rockefel- 
ler about my writing something which 
would afford the public opportunity 
to become acquainted with him and 
his work, he demurred. I explained 
to him that I .was preparing a series 
about outstanding business and finan- 
cial men of large affairs, but his par- 
ry to that was, “I don’t belong in any 
such category. I have never done 
anything outstanding either to finance 
or business. Please leave me out.” 

It wasn’t until after a whole hour’s 
argument and persuasion on my part 
that he capitulated, with the remark, 
when [ still insisted, “It looks as if I 
have wasted an hour of your time. I 
had hoped to convince you that I am 
not at all in the class vou are writing 
about.” 

He added this: “If I am in any 
Way interesting to the public. it is be- 
cause of one of two things: Either 
because Father has given me such 
extraordinary opportunities and put 
such great confidence in me by turn- 
ing over so much of his property to 
make possible many large gifts; or 
it is because it is always a surprise 
when a rich man’s son doesn’t make 
a fool of himself.” 

_ Two striking comments he made 
in course of our conversation were: 

“Every thoughtful man must con- 
cede that the purpose of industry is 
quite as much the advancement of 
social well-being as the accumulation 





of wealth. But without absolute sin- 


cerity of purpose, no amount of elab- 
orate machinery can ever be success- 
ful in bringing the men and the man- 
agement into closer working relation- 
ship. 

“You find men, by and large, so 
Take committees on 


fair and square. 








e Business Man 


e Humanist 
e Philanthropist 


r. 


and industrial enterprises can and 
should be conducted in accordance 
with these principles. 

“If fair wages and reasonable liv- 
ing conditions cannot otherwise be 
provided, dividends must be deferred, 
or the industry abandoned. 

“If with the responsibilities I have 
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Wide World 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., taking part in ceremony at laying of the 
cornerstone for the British Empire Building in Rockefeller Center 


wages in various companies we are 
identified with: not once in twenty- 
five times after all the facts have 
been laid before the workmen, have 
they reached a conclusion different 
from that arrived at by the manage- 
ment on the basis of the same facts.” 

This illumines his conception of 
the social responsibility attaching to 
industry : 

“T believe that the ultimate object 
of all activities in a republic should 
be the development of the manhood 
of its citizens. 

“Such manhood can be developed 
to the fullest degree only under con- 
ditions of freedom for the individual, 


and the opportunities given me I am 
able to contribute toward the well- 
being of my fellow men, through the 
lessening of injustice and the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, I shali feel 
that it has been possible to realize 
the highest purpose of my life.” 
Another clue to the real Rocke- 
feller is found in the fact that this, 
from the Thirteenth Chapter of First 
Corinthians, is one of his favorite 
texts: “Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels, and 
have not love, I am become as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
Again: “Unless the profits of 
business become secondary to servic 
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Kevystone-Underwood 
Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller 


rendered, they cannot be elements in 
business success.” But Mr. Rocke- 
feller believes that adequate profits 
must! be earned by any business or it 
cannot last. If, however, the profits 
cannoty-be realized :along with the 
rendering of real Service in an en- 
lightened manner, the business should 
be abandoned. 


HEN a boy, | was, among 

many other things, a cattle 
“drover,” to use the Scot’s word. 
The cattle had a heartbreaking habit, 
when being driven along the road, of 
darting through every open gate, into 
hay or turnip or grain fields, necessi- 
tating a merry chase. Mr. Rocke- 
feller reminded me of that long-ago 
experience by darting off, with even 
less provocation than had the cattle, 
on comments about his Father instead 
of sticking to the main subject, him- 
self+-another illustration of his 
modesty. 

“Father’s pleasure is to give pleas- 
ure to just as many other people as 
he can,” was one typical comment. 
Another: “Whenever he goes motor- 
ing, he packs his car full.” (thers: 
“IT never knew a more democratic 
man. His kindly attitude toward all 
kinds of people isn’t ‘put on.’ He 
just likes people.” “I have never 
known a single man who has met 
Father face to face who has not been 
absolutely won by his personal mag- 
netism and great kindliness of spirit. 
He never visits any of the establish- 
ments his gifts have created. ‘I am 
not interested in buildings: I’m inter- 
ested only in the results,’ he explains. 

“He has never allowed criticism, 
no matter how unfair, to sour him, 
though I know it often hurts him 
terribly. ‘John,’ he would say, ‘we 
must not lay this sort of thing up 
against others. We will go right along 
and do the thing that is right. I 
have been successful, and some of 
these people haven’t. It is natural 
that people should feel the way they 
do.’ 

“When I first told Father that I] 


had been asked to teach the Men’s 
3ible Class which Charles E. 
Hughes, now Chief Justice, could no 
longer find time to conduct, his ob- 
servation was: ‘It'll be a fine thing 
for you, my boy, but hard on those 
who have to listen to you.’ ” 

This observation is of peculiar in- 
terest in these days of widespread 
unemployment. “Father has always 
felt the highest form of philanthropy 
was to provide work, through busi- 
ness channels, at good wages, under 
good working conditions, to the larg- 
est number of people. That he rates 
higher than any so-called philanthro- 
py, higher than the mere developing 
of an enterprise or organization.” 

The younger Rockefeller has a fac- 
ulty for dropping pithy, epigram- 
matic observations, especially on re- 
ligious and humanitarian subjects. 
l¢xamples : 

“Wealth, when unwisely used, is 
likely to be a stone around a man’s 
neck, a power for destruction. 

“The only real justification for 
power is service. 

“T can conceive of nothing so un- 
yleasant as a life devoted entirely to 
pleasure. 

“Pleasure is like the frosting on a 
cake—palatable, even delightful in 
small doses, but as an entire meal 
extremely disagreeable. 

“Do not confuse character with 
reputation. Reputation is what peo- 
ple think you are. Character is what 
you really are. 

“Reputation is only of relative 
value. Character is priceless.” 


IKE the rest of us, Mr. Rocke- 

feller has known defeat. One 
thing into which he threw every ounce 
of his energy failed, namely, the In- 
terchurch World Movement, which 
proposed to unite thirty different de- 
nominations throughout the world 
for the purpose of attaining greater 
efficiency. “Force,” he propounded 
at that time (1920), “has failed to 
rule this world ; diplomacy has failed ; 
now we must organize the power of 
love and see what it will do to set 
the world straight again.” Also: 
“The Golden Rule must be put into 
effect in business life to insure the 
safety of business and the happiness 
of our people.” 

He rendered painstaking service, 
likewise, on a Grand Jury investiga- 
tion into white slavery in New York; 
as a partial result New York has ever 
since been, at least outwardly, one of 
the cleanest American cities. His 
work as a Y. M. C. A. training camp 
speaker during the war was more 
congenial. At many of the camps he 
slept in an 8 by 10 pine board room 
and messed with his division on “war 
fare.” 
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Although one of the most methodi- 
cal of men, the elder Rockefeller 
gave his son no systematic business 
training whatsoever. On graduating 
A.B. from Brown University (Rhode 
Island), Junior, without any paren- 
tal suggestion or guidance as to what 
kind of career he should follow. 
gravitated to 26 Broadway, famous 
home of Standard Oil. When James 
Stillman, then head of the largest 
bank in the United States, brought 
Frank A. Vanderlip to New York 
as a vice-president, he assigned him 
a desk—and nobody paid the slight- 
est attention to the newcomer or gave 
him a scrap of work to do. So with 
the younger Rockefeller; he had to 
create his own job. 

He didn’t remain idle. He began 
assiduously to find out what it was all 





Keystone-Underwood 
John D. Rockefeller, III 


about. He was put under no execu- 
tive’s wing. He was left to shift for 
himself. At this stage business at- 
tracted him more than philanthropy, 
and when about thirty he was elected 
a Standard Oil Director. 

It may comfort some who have 
had recent costly experience in Wall 
Street to learn that the younger John 
D. once had his fingers very badly 
burned. Swallowing a red-hot stock 
tip, he launched, when a very young 
man, into the buying of stocks, es- 
pecially: one issue which a certain 
Wall Street schemer represented as 
sure to make him almost as rich as 
his Father. Enthusiastic, Rockefeller 
not only put his own money and his 
sister’s savings into his speculative 
venture, but borrowed heavily to buy 
more and more. 

Somehow, however, his: extensive 
purchases didn’t send the stock sky- 
rocketing. An endless supply came 
pouring into the market. 

Alas, not until too late did he dis- 
cover that the unscrupulous tipster 
was furnishing the shares, and when 
Rockefeller attempted to sell, the bub- 
ble burst, leaving him embarrassingly 
in debt. In deep consternation he 
laid the whole matter before his 
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Father. That wise old gentleman ac- 
cepted the situation as representing 
just so much experience gained by 
his son and made good the loss with 
a magnanimity that is characteristic 
of him, and without recriminations. 
The wisdom of his course has been 
fully justified. That was the first 
and last time Junior succumbed to 
machinations of Wall Street promo- 
tion. 

In time Junior found himself 
drawn more strongly towards philan- 
thropy than business. He married 
Abby Greene Aldrich, daughter of 
the late nationally-known Senator 
\ldrich, and she warmly sympathized 
with his aspirations. Devout Chris- 
tians both, they agreed that they 
could put more into the world by 
concentrating more intently on study- 
ing how money might be utilized un- 
selfishly than were Junior to immerse 
himself wholly in business. 


WZ EARS ago the late A. C. Bed- 

ford, when president of Stand- 
ard Oil, told me that about the only 
time John D., Jr., obtruded into 
company affairs was whenever any 
statement appeared charging the com- 
pany with unfair action. “He always 
wants an explanation,” said Mr. 
Bedford. “His attitude uncompro- 
misingly is that Standard Oil can al- 
ways afford to do the right thing— 
and cannot afford ever to do the 
wrong thing to anybody.” 

In line with this policy, John D. 
Jr., early interested himself in the 
treatment accorded employees. The 
extent of his efforts to improve the 
lot of labor has never been revealed. 
It was his ambition to evolve or dis- 
cover an ideal plan for governing 
relations between employers and em- 
ployed, and it was a poignant disap- 
pointment to him, after the most ex- 
haustive researches were completed, 
to learn that no model plan, applicable 
to industry generally, had been de- 
vised. That, however, did not deter 
him from earnestly striving 
to bring about better, more 
democratic relations _ be- 
tween management and men 
in the enterprises under 
Rockefeller influence. 

T don’t know, but I rather 
imagine. that John OD. 
Rockefeller, Jr., had con- 
siderable to do with the 
revolution instituted two de- 
cades ago in Standard Oil’s 
policy on publicity. It hurt 
him to realize how much 
criticism was constantly di- 
rected against Standard Oil 
andhis Father. The younger 
Rockefeller sincerely felt 
that it was all so unfair. He 
reasoned that most of the 





condemnation sprang from ignorance 
of the facts. And he concluded that 
the company was more responsible 
than the press or other critics for the 
misunderstanding. 

America was astounded to read one 
morning this headline: “Standard Oil 
Appoints a Press Agent.”” The ob- 
ject was not to get a lot of free ad- 
vertising for Standard Oil but, as 
the occupant of the post explained to 
me, “My job is not so much to try to 
get publicity, but to advise adoption 
of policies by Standard Oil, which, if 
they receive publicity, will reflect 
credit on the company.” 

Probably nothing has afforded John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., so much genuine 
satisfaction as the almost complete 
transformation in public sentiment 
towards John D. Rockefeller, Sr.— 
to say nothing of the more friendly 
feeling throughout the nation towards 
26 Broadway. With the possible ex- 
ception of Edison, no veteran Ameri- 
can in late years has evoked more 
kindly newspaper reports and com- 
ments than “The Oil King.” 


F ROM Tarrytown-on-the-Iludson 
have come many newspaper 
despatches telling of “parties” being 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller. 
Jr., and their family to the many 
neighbors surrounding the vast 
Rockefeller estate. Not long ago 
“Neighbor John,” as he is called and 
wishes to be called, told the inhabi- 
tants of his home village that he felt 
he hadn’t taken time to prove a very 
friendly, sociable neighbor, but that 
he meant to make amends. And his 
action since has demonstrated that his 
words constituted no empty promise. 
He told them that he and Mrs. Rocke- 
feller meant to live and end their days 
there, and that they hoped to prove 
acceptable citizens, bearing their share 
of community obligations. 
Incidentally, the Rockefeller do- 
main has been extended tremendous- 
ly. ‘Tis said that Mr. Rockefeller 
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cherishes the hope that, as his children 
marry and set up homes of their own, 
they will elect to live within the far- 
flung family acres. Already his 
daughter, Mrs. Milton, his oldest son, 
John III, and his second son, Nelson, 
and his wife have established their 
homes on the family estate. 

Very recently Mr. Rockefeller has 
interested himself intensely in unem- 
ployment relief. He and his Father 
contributed $1,000,000 in New York 
alone. Had the City’s objective not 
been attained, it would have been 
characteristic of him to “match” the 
public in furnishing the shortage. But 
Mr. Rockefeller feels that a far great- 
er service is rendered in going ahead 
at a time of depression with the vast 
undertaking of building Rockefel- 
ler Center, with its great opportuni- 
ties for affording employment to men, 
rather than through contributions to 
relief, however worthwhile and neces- 
sary they may be. 

More illuminating than anything 
this writer could say, are these ob- 
servations made by Mr. Rockefeller 
himself in course of these intimate 
conversations : 


Early Taught to Be Useful 


“The way to grow is by doing. At 
a very early age I was taught to be 
useful. From the time I was ten, for 
example, whenever we traveled, it 
was my responsibility to look out for 
the trunks and other baggage, to pay 
cab fares, to distribute the gratuities. 
In short, it was my job to run the 
parties, to be the manager. 

“I have brought up my own boys 
the same way. When we go travel- 
ing, each looks after some depart- 
ment—traveling arrangements, bills, 
errands, newspapers, telephoning, 
fees, baggage, etc. I am’”—this with 
a smile—“a very good packer. I 
know exactly how to fold clothes, 
how to fill in the chinks, and all the 
other fine points. When we travel, we 
do our own packing ; we take along no 
maids or valets. Although 
I was only a child when our 
family moved from Cleve- 
land to New York, I was 
given the duty of doing 
much of the packing and 
had learned in many ways 
to help with family prob- 
lems and burdens. 

“Of course, when Mrs. 
Rockefeller and I go some- 
where alone, we sometimes 
find it necessary to call in a 


International House, New 
York, where students from 
foreign countries meet and 
exchange views with Ameri- 
can students. Similar forums 
have been established by Mr. 
Rockefeller in other countries 
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secretary or someone else to save us 
from all sorts of intrusions. The last 
time we went to Europe, the news- 
papers insisted upon publishing where 
we put up, with the result that all 
kinds of people came swarming to our 
rooms to show us things, to get us to 
buy things, to enlist our interest in 
multifarious schemes. Others would 
send merchandise by messenger or 
mail, wanting a check in return. 

“All this strikes us as a needless 
hardship, so much so that we hesitate 
to go where our presence is revealed 
and where we are readily accessible 
to people who have axes to grind. 


Glimpse of Parental Home 


“Father naturally was very busy 
in business when I was a child and 
boy ; but he did not allow this to pre- 
vent him from taking time to teach 
me how to swim, how to ride, how 
to skate, how to ride a bicycle, and 
so forth. We children loved to go 
walking, bicycling and riding with 
him. He was very fond of fast 
horses and took us driving with him 
very often. 

“T don’t recollect his ever once say- 
ing, “You must do this; you must not 
do that. You ought to do this; you 
ought not to do that.’ The power of 
his own example was the strongest 
single influence in my own life—his 
own-kindliness, generosity, high sense 
of integrity, his honesty, his fine 
sense of justice. All these things 
registered on my young mind during 
the very liberal amount of time we 
spent together in the best sort of 
relationship. 

“Both Father and Mother always 
were with us in church and Sunday 
school and at old-fashioned prayer 
meetings. They were active church 
workers. He was superintendent for 
many years of the Sunday school and 
Mother was head of the infant de- 
partment. Mother was a remarkable 
woman. The good she did in the world 
in her personal contact with people 
was far-reaching. In her frail little 
body she possessed extraordinary 
strength of mind and spirit. Upon 
her fell, of course, the main burden 
of guiding and training the children. 
She was never too busy to talk with 
us and to enlighten our young minds. 

“She had tremendous will power. 
Nothing could swerve her from what 
she thought was the right course, 
neither public opinion nor physical 
violence. I well recall an incident 
when the cook in our Cleveland home, 
a hot-tempered Irish woman, threat- 
ened the waitress. After investigat- 
ing the facts, Mother decreed that 
the cook must be discharged. Into 
the kitchen she went, while I stood 
in the next room to be near in case 
of need. The cook became furious 


and started to call down curses on 
Mother’s head. Mother, remaining 
perfectly calm, told her, “We have 
been friends a long time, but the end 
has come. I am going to sit here 
until you pack your things and go.’ 
And she went. 

“IT think vou can understand why I 
feel that I owe so much to my 
Mother’s extraordinary character 
and to the influence of her example. 


Most Important Job of All 


‘In common with every other seri- 
ous-minded parent, my most impor- 
tant job has been striving to train my 
children—I have one daughter, now 
married, and five sons, ranging in 
age from 16 to 28—to become useful 
citizens. When I was a boy there 
was strict recognition of parental 
control and parental responsibility. It 





“Wealth, when unwisely 

used, is likely to be a stone 

around a man’s neck, a 
power for destruction.” 





wasn’t very hard for my Father—or 
for other fathers in those days—to 
exercise authority and to have au- 
thority recognized and obeyed. That 
was then the rule. So my Father 
hadn’t very much of a problem with 
me. 

“But, as you know, things have 
changed. Young people now are dis- 
posed to be restive under authority. 
They are full of new ideas about 
‘freedom.’ They have their own no- 
tions about ‘independence.’ 

“T have earnestly sought, of 
course, to surround my children with 
the right kind of influence and have 
tried to be what I would like to have 
them be. But, like everyone else’s 
children, they mingle with other 
children, they form their own associa- 
tions, they make friendships, and 
from these outside contacts they in- 
evitably imbibe the atmosphere which 
the young generation now breathe. 

“It doesn’t make the problem any 
easier when other people try to im- 
press my children with the place oc- 
cupied, financially, by the Rockefeller 
family. 

“But this is what I have said to 
my boys: ‘Because my Father was 
rich it was expected that I would 
grow up to be an idler, a spendthriift, 
a mere chaser after pleasure, an ut- 
terly useless citizen. Well, I have 
tried to disappoint such expectations 
by being neither an idler nor a spend- 
thrift, but rather by doing my bit in 
the world.’ 

“Because vou are of the third gen- 
eration, all the more will it be assumed 
that vou will turn out to be worthless. 
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if you care for nothing but pleasure 
and self-indulgence. Is this expecta- 
tion going to be justified? Are you 
going to prove just as idle and ex- 
travagant and useless as is so con- 
fidently predicted? Or are you going 
to fool the world? Are you going to 
prove that you have something in you, 
that you are not made of worthless 
stuff, that you have backbone and 
sense and gumption, and are capable 
of becoming something better than 
parasites, without character or aim or 
purpose ?” 

“Starting at the age of seven or 
eight, each of my children received 
an allowance of 30 cents a week. The 
understanding was that out of it they 
were to save and to give as well as to 
spend. Ten cents were to be saved, 
ten to be given for church and Sun- 
day school — for benevolence — and 
ten were for spending. 

“[ explained to them the impor- 
tance of keeping accounts. At the 
end of the week I audited the ac- 
counts. <A little later they were get- 
ting a dollar a week; and, to teach 
accuracy in keeping accounts, re- 
wards and demerits were given. If 
the account was correct, the child re- 
ceived $1.05 the following week, $1.10 
the next, and so on; if incorrect, only 
95 cents, then 90, then 85. 

“This system was continued, with 
a moderate increase in the allowance 
until the age of fifteen. By that time, 
after seven or eight years of practical 
experience and training, the children 
had gathered a sufficient knowledge 
of money and its uses to be given 


greater responsibility in its use. 
Therefore, the allowance was _ in- 


creased to take care of all expenses. 
such as clothes, carfare, entertain- 
ment, and so forth—everything ex- 
cept living and education. In this 
way an opportunity was provided to 
understand the value of money and to 
learn to discriminate between things 
worth buying and things not worth 
buying, things it is better to do 
without. 

“Because parents may have enough 
money to permit extravagance does 
not in my judgment justify them in 
bringing their children up to be ex- 
travagant. 

“During their boyhood, for exam- 
ple, my sons were seldom allowed to 
go to theatres. Their friends went 
frequently, and my sons could not 
understand why they shouldn't. To 
me it would be a tragedy to have my 
children grow up with self as their 
first thought and no wish ungratified. 
I have sought to help them to develop 
mind and body, to learn self-mastery, 
and to be useful.” 


The third instalment will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 
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Ameriea Gains 
by the 
Ottawa Conference 


Says the Leader of the 


Australian Delegation 


IN an INTERVIEW WITH 


LUCY A. GOLDSMITH 


HE average American business 

man is likely to have passed up 

the recent Ottawa Conference as 
4 “thumbs down” proposition for 
him. Much loose talk has been heard 
and printed regarding the trade ob- 
stacles that were to have been set up 
against us. 

Actually, the reverse is the case. 
The tide has turned in our direction. 

“The United States as well as the 
rest of the world will gain substan- 
tially from the results of the Ottawa 
Conference,” says the Rt. Hon. 5. M. 
Bruce, head of the Australian delega- 
tion at the meeting. That authorita- 
tive statement was made especially 
for ForBEs readers as Mr. Bruce 
sailed for London to take up his 
duties as Australian Resident Minis- 
ter to Great Britain. 

“The Ottawa Conference,’ empha- 
sized Mr. Bruce, “has laid down as 
a basis for agreement signed there 
the acceptance of protectionism, not 
in a prohibitive sense, but in the sense 
of a scientific, steady, orderly system 
which will permit reasonable compe- 
tition not only among the nations of 
the British Commonwealth, but also 
between them and the rest of the 
world. 

“America will be much better oft 
in Australia under the new agree- 
ments signed at Ottawa,” stated Mr. 
Bruce. “Tariffs will be protectionist. 
but not prohibitive. Australia’s pro- 
hibitive tariffs will be lowered with- 
ut delay.” 


ND, Australia’s pledge, definitely 

FA given at the Ottawa Conference. 

to lower her tariffs. has already been 
tulfilled—“without delay.” 

Less than two weeks after the 


close of the Conterence, the United 
States Government was informed that 
the Australian Government had re- 
pealed all of the import prohibitions 
in effect since April 4+, 1930. 


k. BRUCE is under the strong 
conviction that Ottawa marks a 
turning point in world trade relations. 
“IT am confident that with a cour- 
ageous handling of the political, eco- 
nomic, financial and monetary prob- 
lems involved, we can bring about an 
increase in price levels. and then 
maintain a reasonable stability. The 
attainment of these objectives will 
immediately restore confidence and 
bring prosperity to the peoples of the 
world. 

“As a result of the Ottawa Con- 
ference freer movements of trade 
in both raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods will undoubtedly develop 
among the nations of the British 
Commonwealth.” continued = Mr. 
Bruce, “and I, unhesitatingly, hold 
the view that this will occur without 
detriment to the rest of the world. 

“{ mean by this that if commodity 
prices rise throughout the British 
Commonwealth, greatly increased 
purchasing power will develop within 
all these countries. 

“Commodity values constitute the 
real basis of our wealth and purchas- 
ing power. and when their world 
prices rise, we shall all have more 
money to spend. If the price levels 
of wool, wheat. butter and meat ad- 
vance in Australia. Canada, New 
Zealand, etc., as the case may be, they 
will also rise elsewhere, wherever 
such commodities are produced, as in 
the final analysis they are dependent 
on the world price level. 





RT. HON. S. M. BRUCE, 
C.H., P.C., M.C., M.P. 


‘In considering the present world 
situation, and the problems that con- 
front us, we must remember that our 
troubles are largely due to the very 
progress that we have made, both in 
industry and agriculture. Our task 
is to readjust our economic structure 
to that progress. 

“The low level of prices every- 
where has wiped out profits, de- 
stroyed initiative, and, in conjunction 
with the restrictions on international 
trade, has shattered confidence. 

“If the world is to recover this 
position must be altered, and it can 
only be done by international co-op- 
eration.” 


N a tew months there is to be a 

World Economic Conference. Its 
deliberations will mark another mile- 
stone on the rapidly lengthening high- 
way of international co-operation. 
Mr. Bruce tersely summed up his 
thoughts on this forthcoming gather- 
ing. 

“There are many reasons for hop- 
ing that the World Economic Confer- 
ence will be a success,” he said. “The 
first and most important is the wel- 
come decision of the Government of 
the United States to participate. The 
second is that at Lausanne some of 
the most serious political differences 
were overcome. Fortified by my 
knowledge of what the people of 
Australia have already done, assured 
by the progress of Lausanne. and be- 
lieving as I do, that full American 
co-operation makes a vital difference 
to our prospects of success. I utterly 
refuse to contemplate failure. I be- 
lieve that the World Economic Con- 
ference presents real hope to a dis- 
tracted and desperate world.” 
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OOKING into the future I see 
a new era of railroad prosperity 
based upon speedier and more 
economical service and closer co- 
operation between the public and the 
railroads. Trucks, boats, barges, air- 
planes, power and pipe lines may all 
properly take their proportionate 
share of the traffic at such time in the 
future as they are assigned their ap- 
propriate place in our economic 
scheme, but the railroads will remain 
the backbone of our transportation 
system, regaining much of the traffic 
now lost to other carriers as equitable 
competition, revision of obsolete legis- 
lation and equipment, and improve- 
ments in operation take place. 


The railroads of to-morrow must 
wage a continuous war against com- 
petition. Their weapons will be con- 
tinued safety, more attractive service, 
and speed. The railroads are finding 
ways to make nnore efficient service 
economically justifiable, but they need 
the co-operation of the shipper and 
of the public. 

Progress in safety, service and 
speed must be made along parallel 
lines of endeavor. For instance, 
radically increased speed of the train 
without adequate provision for safety 
would be a liability rather than an as- 
set. Great strides along these lines 
have been made to date. Since 1911, 
the average power of locomotives has 
increased over sixty per cent., per- 
mitting freight trains to travel thirty- 
four per cent. faster than twelve years 
ago. Jn addition, the service per- 
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formance by the average freight train 
has increased forty-eight per cent. 
These are benefits which save the 
shipper and the public time and 
money. but greater achievements 
are in store. The problem which the 
railroads must and will solve is to 
offer the most efficient service of any 
form of transportation and at rates 
capable of attracting the business. 

Broadly speaking, the railroads are 
doing this to-day. The traffic would 
not be moving over the competing 
routes of commerce, except for the 
unfair subsidies which are granted to 
the railroads’ competitors. 

It must be remembered that the 


An example 
of what pro- 
gressive rail- 
roads are do- 
ing to boost 
and hold pas- 
senger busi- 
ness. This 
new type of 
lounge car 
has a solar- 
ium, a soda 
fountain and, 
in the rear, 
a club com- 
partment 


early grants to railroads were to build 
up the country by providing depend- 
able transportation where none had 
existed before, whereas all of the 
current subsidies to their competitors 
merely divert traffic from the rail- 
roads, thereby destroying financial 
and, commercial stability. 


8, apne ga Equipment is 
the pivotal point of railroad ef- 


ficiency. Two fundamental factors 


are involved in any consideration of 
improved equipment: 

(1) Can the railroads (a) Afford 
new equipment; (b) secure sufficient 
returns from increased efficiency tu 
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justify the cost of new equipment? 
' (2) Will the shippers co-operate 
by utilizing improved equipment to 
its maximum efficiency, when pro- 
vided ? 

The latter point should receive the 
most widespread attention, for upon 
the co-operation of shippers depends 
much of the railroads’ ability to pro- 
vide efficient service. 

Let us take a theoretical example. 
A radically new type of freight car 
is developed to absorb 35 per cent. of 
the shock and stress transmitted di- 
rectly to freight. 

The use of improved equipment 
might result in a tremendous saving 
to shippers by permitting more eco- 
nomical and quicker packing methods, 
thus reducing breakage and damage to 
coods. On the other hand the pur- 
chase of a-large number of these cars 
would cost millions of dollars. The 
expense would be justified only if the 
benefits realized were sufficient to 
support the investment required. 

Assume that the purchasing rail- 
road has lost a considerable amount 
of traffic due to lower trucking rates 
and to the savings made possible by 
more economical methods of packing 
for truck shipments. By slightly re- 
ducing its rates and offering the new 
car service the railroad might be able 
to retrieve its lost traffic. But the 
question is, will the additional reve- 
nue thereby derived justify either re- 
duced rates or the purchase of new 
equipment ¢ 


EAVIER Loading of Cars.— 
Reduction of operating ex- 
penses would decrease the railroads’ 
deficit. Maximum car loading by 
shippers would accomplish this in 
part. (It is interesting to note that 


an increase of only one ton to the 
average load per car would result in 
an annual increase of $70,000,000 in 
railroad net revenues, other things 
being equal. ) 

One objection to this suggestion 
is that maximum loading is sometimes 





difficult for certain classes of freight 
and might require larger inventories 
at destination. In some instances 
shippers resent any urge to increase 
their car loadings, forgetting that 
railroad prosperity is of vital impor- 
tance to themselves and that efficient 
service is a co-operative matter. 

Furthermore, maximum loading 
might necessitate shippers’ organizing 
into co-operative shipping groups cr 
holding daily consignments until 
maximum loads had accumulated. 
Opposed to this there is the flexible 
service of unregulated trucks paying 
little taxes and operating over right 
of ways maintained at public ex- 
pense and thus enabled to offer at- 
tractive rates. The public, of course, 
pays part of the cost of all truck ship- 
ping, but that does not prevent the 
shipper from utilizing that service at 
a lower immediate cash outlay. 


ONTAINER Cars. — Sectional 

cars and containers are means 
by which the railroads may be able 
to offer the shipper a more efficient 
service on less-than-carload shipments 
and yet realize maximum car and 
train loads. These containers are cus- 
tomarily loaded at factories, trans- 
ported by trucks to the terminals, set 
upon flat cars and the process re- 
versed at destination so that the 
freight is untouched from the time 


A recently-de- 
veloped ty pe 
of sectional, or 
container 
freight car, de- 
signed for the 
transportation 
of cement, liq- 
uids, ete. in 
bulk. The con- 
tainers are 
loaded at fac- 
tories and 
transported by 
trucks to the 
terminals 


Another type 
of container 
car, suitable 
for general 
merchandise. 
This method 
provides ship- 
pers with 
movement of 
less - than-car- 
load shipments 
on a schedule 
comparable to 
that of carload 
lots 
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of packing to arrival at the consignee. 

This service from its very nature 
does not adapt itself to many vari- 
eties of freight traffic offered and 
must also be limited to those shippers 
who have sufficient quantities of mer- 
chandise to warrant use of the con- 
tainers. It has not as yet taken a 
form which meets the general public 
requirements. 


OW Shippers Can Co-operate.— 
Much has been said of the 
service the railroad should offer the 
community, but it is too often over- 
looked that the railroads must make 
a profit to offer service. Like any 
other business the railroads realize 
net revenues by the maximum busi- 
ness at the minimum overhead. Some- 
thing of the widely varying co-opera- 
tion of shippers and difference in lo- 
cal conditions may be realized from 
the 1928 loading figures, the latest 
normal year. One railroad loaded 48.5 
tons of wheat to the car against 31.6 
tons by another road ; one road 34 tons 
of oats against 17.9 tons by another ; 
one road 16.6 tons of baled cotton 
against 8 tons by another; and one 
road 51.7 tons of brick against 29.8 
by another. These differences repre- 
sent extremes but show to what ex- 
tent loading actually varies. 
Take the brick for example. Bricks 
for the most part are shipped at car- 





load rates. They are loaded by hand 
and as the stacks in the cars grow 
higher, loading slows down. Suppose 
that the carload rate is based upon 
a minimum of thirty tons but that 
fifty tons can be loaded per car. It 
may be cheaper and it certainly is 
speedier for the shipper to load three 
cars with thirty tons each than two 
cars with forty-five tons in each. This 
latter method would save the expense 
of providing and handling a third car 
but the rates are so arranged that no 
allowance is possible to the shipper if 
he loads ninety tons in two cars in- 
stead of in three cars. This is a fea- 
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ture of frozen minimums established 
when cars and shipping quantities 
were much smaller. 

On the other hand, loading to 
minimum weights may be, and often 
is, merely habit. Yet with the com- 
petition of truck and boat looming 
in the background, the railroad hesi- 
tates to urge heavier loadings on the 
shipper. The shipper, of course, is 
primarily interested in fast, economi- 
cal and dependable transportation of 
his goods. What the railroads have 
to contend with is offering that serv- 
ice and yet getting maximum loaded 
trains, eliminating the hauling of par- 
tially loaded cars, and empties, which 
are but so much non-profit or non- 
revenue paying weight. Where ship- 
pers have co-operated on maximum 
loadings it has resulted in more eff- 
cient service and a saving. 


ESEARCH Work.—As part of 
any plan looking toward in- 
creased railroad efficiency, | would 
like to see extensive co-operative re- 
search made into packing and load- 
ing methods so that the smallest ship- 
per and smallest railroad would have 
the benefit of extensive and up-to- 
the-minute discoveries. As matters 
stand, some railroads are able to make 
valuable suggestions to shippers as 
the result of their own research, while 
other railroads must wait until the 
information filters through. Also, it 
seems to me that the railroads could 
do much to stimulate traffic through 
more thorough investigation of mer- 
chandising and marketing possibilities 
and closer co-operation with a ship- 
per’s sales department. 

The California Grape Car plan is 
an excellent example of how railroads 
may help to stimulate traffic. Citrus 
fruits and grapes leaving California 
for the East in train loads, are recon- 
signed by wire two, three, four or five 
days later, twenty being routed to 
one city, two cars to another, etc. 


AMAGE to Freight.—The dam- 

age to freight in transit is a 
most important problem to both rail- 
roads and shippers., Although the 
freight damage bill is being reduced 
yearly (in the past twelve years the 
damage per carload of revenue 
freight has been reduced from $2.66 
to $.76) the inconvenience caused is 
serious. For certain classes of 
freight, such as glass ware and some 
types of machinery, expense of pack- 
ing in accordance with freight classi- 
fication requirements may constitute 
a substantial part of the cost of trans- 
portation. The result of this is that 
trucks with their pneumatic tires and 
tempered springs may avoid such 
careful packing and thus carry much 
of it at a saving to the shipper. 





Front view newest type of locomotive 


Some strides to diminish damage 
have been made with the modern 
freight car by the use of contrivances 
which absorb much of the shock that 
once passed through to the freight. 
Yet even in the most modern cars 
the oscillation of springs at certain 
speeds is considerable. It will take a 
great deal of research to produce a 
car which will completely meet all 
the demands of general traffic but 
the solution to the problem is claim- 
ing preferred attention. 


EW Types of Cars—In the 

past there has been a tendency 
to make cars larger and heavier in 
order to achieve a greater margin of 
safety, speed, stability and net reve- 
nue. Now the question arises if it 
might not also be necessary to perfect 
stronger, smaller and lighter cars. 
The railroad passenger car recently 
put out, equipped with rubber tired 


A Little Boost from Behind 
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wheels, is a step in this direction, 
While the success of its rubber tires 
was emphasized as its most important 
feature, I was impressed with the 
success of spot welding, the applica- 
tion of which is one of the features 
that makes possible the exceedingly 
light weight. For the first time sheets 
of stainless steel only a few thou- 
sandths of an inch thick have been 
joined for the construction of a com- 
mercial vehicle. Perhaps eventually 
the weight reduction of rolling stock 
will accomplish substantial savings to 
the railroads annually, allowing for 
longer and faster trains, reduced 
hauling costs and eliminating part 
of the weight of returning empties. 
Prospective development of the light 
weight cars and further development 
of motors and engines may make pos- 
sible rail overnight less-than-carload 
and limited carload shipments for 
short distance hauls far superior to 
the service now offered by trucks. 


O-DAY the railroads are suffer- 
ing most from the depression. It 
is impossible for them to retrench in 
proportion to traffic decline. They 
are laboring against a constantly ris- 
ing ratio of taxation, unregulated and 
lightly taxed competition, and_hind- 
rances arising from burdensome red 
tape due to various types of local, 
State and Federal Government regu- 
lation. However, we live in hopes 
that sooner or later current evils of 
legislation, taxation, competition and 
Government interference will be 
understood and corrected. 
_ It is too early in the midst of our 
financial storm to appraise correctly 
the good or evil that may eventually 
result from these contradictory influ- 
ences. As a railroad man I have hopes 
that the events of the past and those 
through which we are passing may 
have valuable lessons of permanent 
benefit to the railroad industry. Criti- 
cal conditions have endangered many 
a fine railroad system and have 
caused untold losses of millions of 
dollars through deterioration. But in 
meeting conditions, the railroads have 
found the way toward radical econo- 
mies affording service at lower cost. 
This new understanding must in- 
clude a knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding the direct competition of 
the Government with railroad service. 
Truly no people or industry can hope 
to compete with their Government 
when the National treasury is avail- 
able as a means of competing with 
private business and particularly 
when responsible officers of the Gov- 
ernment are quoted as saying: “Ruth- 
less economic competition will deter- 
mine the proper sphere of each trans- 
portation activity” and, “limit or 
extend its development.” 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HE idea that we must reconcile 

ourselves to a generally lower 
standard of living, must be content 
with a scaling down of production 
to meet a permanently lessened con- 
sumption, must adapt ourselves in 
the future to a vastly more restricted 
scope of commercial and industrial 
activity, and so on, strikes me as 
thoroughly unsound and un-Ameri- 
can. It is perilously close to a coun- 
sel of despair. Moreover, there is 
nothing in reason or experience to 
justify it. It can be true only when 
human wants become static—fixed at 
a low and unchanging level. But all 
history proves that man’s wants are 
never satisfied, that, in fact, they 
increase faster than his means of 
satisfying them.—Hon G. B. Cortel- 
you, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The worst bankrupt in the world 
is the man who has lost his enthusi- 
asm. Let a man lose everything else 
in the world but his enthusiasm and 
he will come through again to suc- 
cess.—H. W. Arnold. 


Trade is a companion of peace, and 
flourishes only in her presence. Yet 
trade, seen through eyes prejudiced 
by a too-selfish nationalism, becomes 
an excuse for war. Peoples are too 
easily led by leaders into thinking 
that the stimulating rivalries of the 
market-place are summons to war.— 
The Library. 

The question is not, will men 
honor you for your work, but, does 
your work honor you? Your con- 
cern is not only to create profits for 
yourself, but to make that which will 
profit many besides yourself.—O. S. 
Davis. 


Some people hold the key to the 
situation and then are too lazy to turn 
it—N. C. R. Progress. 


Religion is living out one’s true 
best self. Being good is living. The 
other line of conduct is dying. 
Wrong-doing kills out anything 
good in life-——Dr. Charles R. Brown. 


Profits are no longer the difference 
between selling price and cost. In- 
stead they are the difference between 
new ideas and old ones, new methods 
and out-of-date ones, new equip- 
ment and obsolete equipment.—Ray 
Hutchins. 


Judgment is forced upon us by 


experience.— Johnson. 


S 
A Text 


Every man’s work shall be 
made manifest for the day 
shall declare the cause; it 
shall be revealed by fire and 
the fire shall try man’s work 
of what sort it is—1 Cor- 
inthians 4:13. 


Sent in by E. V. Creed, Port- 
land, Ore. What ts your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book ts 
presented to the senders of texts 
used. 


The mere multiplication of inac- 
curate observations does not render 
them accurate.—Rules of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


laith gives man the power to meet 
life as it comes. There is a great dif- 
ference between people who merely 
face the facts and those who face the 
facts with a vision of the future be- 
yond, with that great strength in- 
spired by faith—Rev. Dr. William 
Pierson Merrill. 


The man with a chip on his shoul- 
der usually has one off his head.— 
H. R. Deal. 


If you think the world is all 
wrong, remember that it contains 
people like you. Three-fourths of 


the miseries and misunderstandings 
in the world will disappear if we step 
into the shoes of our adversaries and 
understand their viewpoint.—Gandhi. 


HE most beautiful thing we can 

witness is the myterious. It is 
the source of all true art and science. 
He to whom this emotion is a stran- 
ger, who can no longer pause to won- 
der and stand rapt in awe, is as good 
as dead; his eves are closed.—Albert 
Kinstein. 


There is no sense in saving money. 
I have saved no money.—Henry 
Ford. 


A man who does a little more 
work than he’s asked to—who takes 
a little more care than he’s expected 
to—who puts the small details on an 
equal footing with the more import- 
ant ones—he’s the man who is going 
to make a success of his job. Each 
little thing done better is the thin 
end of the wedge into something 
better.—London Rotarian. 


We do not know when or in what 
circumstances we may return to gold 
or at what level—Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Britain). 


I cast a glance on the present re- 
lations of men towards each other 
and towards Nature; on the feeble- 
ness of their powers, on the strength 
of their desires and passions. A 
voice within me proclaims with irre- 
sistible conviction—“It is impossible 
that it can remain thus; it must be- 
come other and better.” I cannot 
think of the present state of human- 
ity as that in which it is destined to 
remain; I am absolutely unable to 
conceive of this as its complete. 
and final vocation.—Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte. 


When a bit of sunshine hits ye 
After passing of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gits ye 
And yer spine is feeling proud. 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue 
For the minit that ye sling it, 
It’s a boomerang to you. 
—Capt. Jack Crawford. 
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OR two months finance acted 

more confidently than business. 

By mid-September business was 
moving forwards, whereas the finan- 
cial world was retreating. 

The Democratic victory in Maine 
immediately had a sobering effect in 
the highest financial circles. 

As a consequence, the nearby out- 
look cannot be regarded as_ un- 
clouded. 

Financial historians painstakingly 
seek to prove that Presidential years 
are only proverbially, not actually, 
bad for business. Most of them are 
minimizing present or prospective 
political influences. They contend 
that even were a change in the Ad- 
ministration convincingly foreshad- 
owed, the sentimental effect would 
be negligible. My contacts with the 
financial powers-that-be impel a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Bluntly, the Maine result came as 
something of a shock to them. The 
very substantial financial and the 
moderate economic recovery had in- 
spired belief among financiers that 
President Hoover would probably be 
re-elected. Their actions were based 
more or less on that assumption. 
They have felt compelled to alter 
their reading of the political horo- 
scope. 


NDER these circumstances it is 

hardly likely that the security 
markets will immediately enjoy the 
vigorous support they enjoyed in 
July-August. 

If market values should improve, 
it will be mainly because of public 
absorption, supplemented, perhaps. 
by further European buving. 


C. Forbes Says... 
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Politics 
Sober 


Finance 


Hesitancy 


That fundamental progress has 
been made towards recovery cannot 
be gainsaid. 

It really began when the announce- 
ment was made early in June of the 
organization of the Morgan-spon- 
sored bond-buying corporation. Very 
shortly thereafter France ceased her 
wholesale withdrawals of gold. With- 
in a month hoarding had subsided. 
Bank failures became less numerous. 
The tentative Lausanne agreement to 
settle inter-European war debts by 
one practicable transaction greatly 
cleared the air abroad. Helpful bank- 
ing legislation by Washington en- 
couraged finance. Adjournment of 
Congress in July, after reasonably 
balancing the budget, removed an- 
other uncertainty. 


-—_— the Federal 
Reserve was pursuing a most 
liberal “open market” policy, mean- 
ing that it was greatly strengthening 
the ability of banks to put them- 
selves in a liquid condition and to 
meet legitimate credit demands. In 
time the larger banks found them- 
selves surfeited with idle funds. In- 
terest rates in Wall Street became 
abnormally low. 

It may be found, in retrospect, 
that the turning-point actually was 
reached around mid-year. In two 
months stocks ‘rebounded 100 per 
cent., bonds approximately 40 per 
cent., accompanied by substantial ad- 
vances in many basic commodities— 
cotton actually soared 100 per cent. 

All this strengthened sentiment. 
Trade began to show at least a few 
signs of life. By early September 
railway car loadings were showing 


Reappears 


modest gains, consumption of electric 
power was moderately expanding, 
the textile and shoe industries were 
almost booming, and many plants 
were increasing their working forces. 


UT it wasn’t feasible that trade 
and industry in general could 
match the extraordinary pace set by 
the security markets and by mercurial 
commodities. Because the day after 
Labor Day did not bring magical 
nationwide demonstrations of recov- 
ery, disappointment began to be reg- 
istered. Stocks suffered a severe set- 
back, speculative bonds dropped, the 
majority of the commodities which 
had risen fastest sustained a setback. 

Then came Maine. 

It may prove that the highest 
financial circles exaggerate the im- 
portance of political influences. Can- 
didate Roosevelt certainly did not 
confirm by his Western speeches: the 
rather assiduously circulated rumors 
that he was a radical of radicals, a 
menace to business. His railway 
speech could have appropriately been 
delivered by President Hoover. There 
was more room for uneasiness over 
what he didn’t say on certain subjects 
than over anything he did say—his 
long-continued silence on his attitude 
towards a balanced. budget, towards 
inflation, etc. 

Whether recovery has gained sui- 
ficient momentum to overcome poli- 
tical misgivings in the highest places 
remains to be seen. The writer's 
optimism has been somewhat chilled 
for the moment. 

It is still permissible, however, at 
least to hone that progress will tri- 
umph in spite of politics. 
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It is a great comfort to know 
that one spot on earth will 
surely be yours—Your Home 











Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 


HERE is all the difference 
in the world between be- 
ing comfortably housed in 








somebody else’s property and 











METROPOLITAN 


having a home of your own. 


Your wife will have keen plea- 
sure in expressing her person- 
ality in your own home. You 
will enjoy helping her to carry 
out the plans you both have 
made. And you will have the 
added satisfaction of knowing 
that all the improvements you 
make will add to the value of 
your own property. 

Your children can be brought 
up in the neighborhood of your 
own choosing. It is a great ad- 
vantage for children to gain 

















their lasting, early impressions 
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in a real home that you have 
helped to build. 


Perhaps you, like many another 
man desirous of having just the 
right kind of a home, found it 
convenient to pay part cash 
and to give a mortgage for the 
balance of the cost. 


Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to show you a sound plan by 
which your family will be pro- 
tected against foreclosure. of 
the mortgage if you do not live 
to pay it. You will have a new 
and happy sense of security 
when you know that the home 
you love cannot be taken away. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Forbes Third Business Pictograph 


Shows How Improvement Is Spreading 
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How to Read the 
Pictograph 


1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest 7oday, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 


A is best. 
4 is next best. 
C is relatively bad. 
D is very bad. 


2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will af- 
fect business To-morrow, where bus- 
iness continues to improve, has re- 
cently improved, or continues down- 
ward, study the shaded areas. 


Yi 


Continued improvement: ris- 
ing lines with arrow point- 
ing upward. 


Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow 

pointing downward. 


All comparisons are made with the 


same time a year. ago. 





ORE improvement in_ the 
M. South, and a suddent upward 
si turn on the Pacific Coast. 

These are the outstanding features 
revealed by the Third Business Picto- 
graph. 

Negatively, the lagging behind of 
steel areas, of Michigan motor and 
Ohio rubber towns, of the farmers’ 
strike region, of the persistent “D” 
area just to the east of the strike, and 
of other Illinois cities, stands out 
sharply. 

Comparison of the figures on 
which the Third Pictograph is based 
with those for the First Pictograph 
gives a remarkably interesting picture 
of the change which is now occur- 
ring in business, and shows how it is 
gaining momentum. 

To begin with, the United States 
is seen this time as largely a “C” area. 
This is an indication not of loss but 
of gain. Many districts formerly 
marked “B” (though doing just as 
well as before) are now only third 
class, or “C,” in comparison with the 
rapidly advancing leaders. To be 
marked “B,” a district must now be 
in as good condition as were the “A” 
towns of the First Pictograph, only 
a month ago. 





Further evidence of the improve- 
ment that has taken place in a single 
month—and where—will be found in 
the following two detailed summaries. 

The first State-by-State summary 
answers the question: “Is business 
better?” The States are here divided 
into three groups to indicate roughly 
the degree of change. Within each 
group, the sub-groupings tell the 
story more precisely. Thus our re- 
cords show Georgia gained more than 
any other State; Arkansas shows 
more gain than Louisiana, but the 
difference is so slight as to be entire- 
ly theoretical: either has gained 
more than Alabama; and so on down 
the list. 

Here they are: 


Group I 
Substantial Improvement Since 
First Pictograph, one month ago: 


Georgia... . 4 Arkansas, Louisiana 
ee ee Alabama ..... Nevada.... 
South Carolina .... Mississippi... . 
Minnesota. 


Group II 
Some Improvement: 


North Carolina, New Mexico, 


Texas, Rhode Island . ... New 
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Hampshire . . . . California, Arizona, 
| Connecticut, Tennessee . . . . Ohno, 
\fontana, Missouri, Oregon. 
Group III 


(a) Holding Even: 


Florida, Washington. 


(b) Condition Not Quite As Good 

> \s One Month Ago: 

Maryland, Kentucky . . . . Okla- ’ 

homa, New York .. . . Wyoming, + | \W & 
Virginia, Delaware, Massachusetts, % 
Colorado, Nebraska ... . New Jersey, ..* 
Maine, Vermont, Wisconsin, Utah, : 
Michigan, Iowa. 
(c) Substantial Decrease: 5 


Delicious \ | 1 Refreshing 


Pennsylvania, Illinois . . . West 
Virginia, Indiana .... Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas .... 
District of Columbia. 














UT here, in a second State-by- 
State listing is the real news of 
improvement !—not what has_hap- 
pened during a month but what is 
occurring at the end of that month. 
What this analysis shows is a sur- 
prising increase in the upward mo- 
mentum of business. A month ago 
only eight States could have been 
listed in which the trend was pre- 
dominately upwards, four more in 
which there was at least as much up- 
ward as downward movement. Only 
twelve altogether . . . now sixteen 
States are moving up, ten holding up. 
Twenty-six altogether. 
To understand the ratings, think 











a only of the familiar phrase, “fifty- 
fifty,’ and of the related “‘sixty- 
7 forty,” or “eighty-twenty,” as show- 
le ing an even or uneven balance. At 
in the time of the First Pictograph, our 
6. figures showed California about 45 
ry per cent. upwardly inclined, 55 per 
66 cent. disposed to sink still further in- 
af to depression, or “45-55.” A month 
he later the movement is almost entirely 
ch upward, but not entirely so: “95-5.” 
he 
~ Group I 
an 7" Trend A Month 
‘ ow Zo 
VS 100-0 Georgia 10-90 
he 100-0 Arkansas 15-85 
e- 100-0 Alabama 40-60 * 
: 100-0 Lonsisiana 50-50 the more you enjoy lunch 
amt 95-5 California 45-55 
85-15 North Carolina 30-70 
85-15 innes -85 . 
eid ere a There’s nothing better to set off hot weather 
75-25 Montana-Wyoming 0-100 | 
. 70-30 Texas 55-45 | food than the snap and tingle of ice-cold 
ce 5-35 Wisconsin 0-100 | 
65-35 Kentucky -35 | . : 
| 55_45 oe a - Coca-Cola. People go where they find it. Mil- 
55-45 New York 20-80 | 
55-45 —, 30-70 | lions flock to the soda fountain for lunch. 
oe i apealion ssa | Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
50-50 Kansas 75-25 | 
50-50. Missouri 85-15 | 
50-50 Florida 0-100 | THE DBINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE REFRESHING 
50-50 South Carolina 25-75 | ies ipiiiiine s i iiohiga, 
(Continued on page 23) 
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PRICES 


Recessions from Recent Peaks 
Logical After Too-Rapid 
Gains During Summer Months 
SECONDARY REACTION is what 
the optimists are prone to call the 
recent decline in general commodity 
prices from the peaks reached around 
the beginning of the past month. For- 
tunately, there seems to be a fair basis 
for such.construction. The spectacular 
gains Which took place throughout prac- 
tically the entire commodity market 
d g the Summer months were en- 
tirBly too rapid to hold the entire ad- 
vance, and provided such prices find 
stabilization, as seems suggested by 
more recent improvements, the reces- 
sions which have taken place toward 
the close of September may eventually 
be looked upon merely as a healthy re- 
action. 

Although the close of the month finds 
most of the important staples materially 
below their high points of early Sum- 
mer, they are also far above their ex- 
treme low levels of earlier in the Sum- 
mer, and most of the monthly com- 
modity indexes are still showing con- 
tinued gains. Bradstreet’s series has 
shown a consecutive rise for three full 
months through the Summer, and the 
latest change is a gain of well over five 
per cent. in a single month. The entire 
advance is the largest that the Brad- 
street index has presented since July, 
1925, or in more than seven years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index ........ 134.099 128.761 141.724 
Bradstreet’s ........ 7.1724 6.7950 8.4 
Bureau of Labor.... 65.2 64.5 72.1 


The weekly indexes are a little closer 
to the picture, however, and they have 
thus shown a little greater irregularity 
and some moderate recession. The 
Irving Fisher index of 200 wholesale 
commodities has reacted slightly from 
its extreme peak around the middle of 
the month but is still hovering around 
63, compared with an extreme low of 
around 59 at the middle of June. 


OTTON PRICES have held the 

spotlight in the leading agricultural 
markets during the past month and have 
taken some of the excitement away from 
the grains. The spectacular advance in 
cotton which more than doubled this 
staple in price inside of a few weeks 
was obviously too sharp, but the reaction 
came almost as suddenly and sharply as 
the preceding rise. Most of the future 
options show declines of anywhere from 
$3 to $10 per ‘bale, but despite such re- 
cessions cotton prices still show startling 
advances from their Summer lows, and 





most of the futures are well above the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Wheat, oats, corn, rye and the lesser 
grains have also joined in the general 
recession, but their declines have been 
less sharp than in the cotton market. 

Elsewhere the commodity list has 
held quite satisfactorily and there have 
even been some further gains -in indi- 
vidual groups like copper. zinc, tin and 
the miscellaneous metals. 


Latest Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2, red..$ .6814 $ .70% $ .6534 
Corn, No. 2. yellow .43% 46 59Y. 
PPE, IEG Bicisccacie 28% .2914 341 
MME” Scasodsaana..< 4.00 4.40 4.55 
ES .09 081% 05% 
mer, Gratis cs ss 4.25 4.25 4.55 
Beef, Family ..... 13.75 14.00 13.50 
iron, 24 Phila..... 13.84 13.84 16.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 26.00 26.00 2:1.00 
I ee eee 3.60 3.60 4.40 
Rare ee 6.25 5.90 7.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 3.50 3.00 3.73 
EOE: Assasins. 6 cs'nsnkxo OD 23.80 24.87 
BREE, Jceurwamcnvasc 6.80 8.40 6.25 
MOO sessccctccses 3.45 4.32 5.05 
Serre 12 12 123 
RP SOME Va sascnacs .% 86 56 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Best Signs of Credit Improve- 
ment for Many Months. Circuia- 
lation Down and Gold Stocks Up 
EAL CREDIT IMPROVEMENT 
-* has now established itself as one of 
the most definite signs of financial re- 
covery. Beginning early in the present 
year the Federal Reserve System has 
been embarked on a gigantic scheme of 
pumping new credit into circulation 
through purchase of government secur- 
ities and other methods. Up until a few 
weeks ago the practical results of this 
policy failed to develop very definitely 
since there was no practical way to 
force member banks to utilize the new 
credit made available by Government 
operations. 


DECLINE zz STEEL BACKLOG CHECKED 
(U.S. STEEL CORP. UNFILLED ORDERS) 
5 MILLIONS of TONS 
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Recent figures, however, show that the 
long deflation in bank credit has now 
been ended and the outstanding volume 
of such banking credit has shown a 
large and consistent expansion for the 
first time since November, 1930, or in 
just about two years. Since around the 
beginning of August of the present year 
there has now been an advance of near- 
ly $250,000,000 in the loans and invest- 
ments of reporting member banks in the 
leading cities throughout the country. 
At the same time, the Federal Reserve 
System has let up in its purchases of 
Government bonds and it is now hoped 
that the increase in bank credit will go 
tcrward under its own momentum. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Ce AOS, x ciccsasionecae tins 2% 2% 114% 
era 1% 1% 113 
Commercial Paper ........... 2 2 2 


New York Rediscount pale sien 2% 2% 1% 


URRENCY CIRCULATION has 

continued to fall fairly regularly 
during the past couple of months due 
to improved public sentiment, and the 
reduction in such circulation has con- 
tinued in spite of some general tend- 
encies toward seasonal increase at this 
time of year. 

During July and August, circulation 
of Federal Reserve notes declined over 
$85,000,000, and although the totals 
are still high, the decline has continued 
during the past month. Treasury fig- 
ures show that gold circulation amounts 
to less than $450,000,000 at the present 
time, with an increase of only about $85,- 
000,000 in a single year. Per capita cir- 
culation is now estimated at around $45, 
compared with $46 early in August. 
Meanwhile, however, note circulation of 
national bank notes has advanced fairly 
rapidly as a result of the Home Loan 
Bank Bill rider which has made it more 
profitable for national banks to issue 
their own currency and retire Federal 
Reserve notes. 


HE GOLD MOVEMENT continues 

favorable to this country, with total 
stocks of gold estimated to show a good 
advance during the month just ended, 
though the gain will probably be con- 
siderably below the $100,000,000 which 
was added to the American gold stock 
during August. 

Brokers’ loans have turned irregular 
once more after a fairly sharp increase 
around the middle of the past month. 
The latest figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, however, show 
total loans to brokers at only about 
$430,000,000, and not so far from the 
extreme low of $330,000,000 reported ip 
the last week of July. 
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Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued their advance under the 
stimulus of higher prices and more ac- 
tive markets for both commodities and 
securities. The weekly figures for all 
federal Reserve districts are now only 
moderately below the corresponding 
weeks of last year and show the small- 
est reduction that has been witnessed 
for many months. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932. 1931. 

Seat WOES occu saceasnae $2,845,090,000 $3,060,637 ,000 
RMS a insane naieneerneace 273,803,000 320,806,000 
PREMID: oc os0accksce 246,533,000 322,312,000 
eS errr 287,893,000 385,174,000 
DENEO  5nckaednsmdico's * 173,696,000 200,688,000 
pO eee 135,537,000 155,415,000 
INE. Socids<enatccumens 612,568,000 757,518,000 
RS OS Seren rr 141,021,000 162,983,000 
MiNNBRDOUS — .cocccccesce 99,633, 117,865,000 
ES eT 156,339,000 197,942,000 
ER? Coa pGcosncasane$™ 84,073,000 07,984,000 
San Francisco ......... 394,572,000 405,641,000 

TMI. Kasaivseasnecae $5,450,758,000 $6,194,965,000 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Set New Low Record for 
Ten Years But Traffic Responds 
to Full Seasonal Improvement 
ARNINGS SET NEW LOW REC- 
ORDS for the month of July, ac- 
cording to the final report by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, and the final 
figures were even under our conserva- 
tive estimate of $12,000,000. 

Final reports show net railway operat- 
ing income for the month of July at just 
under $11,600,000 for all Class 1 roads. 
This shows a decline of more than 
$1,000,000 from the previous month of 
this year and a drop of nearly 80 per 
cent. from the $56,000,000 reported in 
July of 1931. The July earnings for 1932 
are almost unrecognizable in compari- 
son with the $122,000,000 reported by the 
same roads in July of 1929. 

The report for July of the present 
year sets a new low record for railway 
earnings not only for 1932 but for just 
about the past ten years. 

In the first seven months of the pres- 
ent year, total Class 1 earnings are still 
well below $125,000,000, which is on a 
basis of less than one per cent. return 
on the railroads’ claimed property in- 
vestment. 


IGHER FREIGHT TRAFFIC has 

done much to improve sentiment in 
railway circles, however, in spite of the 
extremely poor showing which the Class 
1 systems have made during the past 
Summer on a basis of earnings. For the 
first time since 1930, or in just about two 
years, the weekly reports on freight car 
loadings have actually responded to the 
usual seasonal trend. Railroad freight 
traffic generally reacts quite accurately 
to a definite seasonal pattern, but for 
more than two years traffic has con- 
tinued to drop even when seasonal in- 
creases weré called for. 

The gains reported by freight traffic 
during the past six weeks, therefore, 
nave been particularly gratifying since 
they have come at just the right time 
so far as the seasonal trend is concerned 
and have re-established the seasonal up- 
turn even though the increase is not 
very much beyond the usual seasonal 
increment up to the present date. 

Beginning around the first of August, 


the long decline in car loadings was 
checked by steady advance which has 
carried the weekly figures back up to 
around 560,000 cars per week. Even 
the Labor Day holiday weekend resulted 
in a somewhat smaller decline than in 
most previous years. 

Although car loadings are still far be- 
low previous years, their percentage de- 
cline has been rapidly diminishing. Lat- 
est figures show a drop of less than 
25 per cent. from the corresponding 
weeks of last year, compared with some 
weeks which showed a decline of more 
than 40 per cent. from the previous year 
earlier in the past Summer. 


LABOR and 
WAGES | 


Employment and Payrolls Iin- 
crease More Than Seasonal. Com- 
promise Likely on Rail Wage Cut 


4’. MPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IM- 
PROVE somewhat slowly, but the 
latest figures available indicate that 
there has been not only a definite re- 
covery in employment but that such re- 
covery has exceeded the proportions 
normally expected on a seasonal basis. 
Improvement has not been unanimous, 
but New York state presents a_signifi- 
cant picture. During the latest month 
for which figures are available, totai 
factory employment shows an advance 
of almost exactly three per cent. The 
index for New York state employment 
is still below the figures current last 
Spring, but the advance of three per 
cent. in the latest month compares with 
a seasonal gain calculated at less: than 
one per cent. 

Factory payrolls, based on the returns 
for the entire country, show an advance 
of modest proportion for August but 
national employment is up nearly 1% 
per cent. from July 1st levels. 


EW RAIL WAGE CUTS have 


previously been discussed ii. this | 


section and further efforts toward a re- 
duction in union labor rates for class 1 
systems were here forecast early in the 
Summer. The movement has finally 
come out into the open, with the em- 
ployers now planning to try for a twen- 
ty per cent. permanent reduction in the 
basic wage scale of all types of railway 
employment. The new scale would be- 
come effective February Ist, 1933, when 
the present agreement expires. The 
present one-year agreement covers a 
ten per cent. cut, but the agreement 
was so worded as to indicate merely a 
temporary reduction without changing 
of the basic scale. 
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The twenty per cent. reduction plans 
now being pushed by the railway execu- 
tives mean, therefore, merely another 
ten per cent. reduction below the wages 
now being received. 


Approximately 1,200,000 union em- 
ployees would be affected under the 
proposed changes. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that the unions will fight any 
further or permanent reduction, and 
there have been unofficial indications 
that the executives will be happy ‘to 
negotiate a compromise from their origi- 
nal twenty per cent. goal. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


U. S. Cotton Estimates Keep Prices 
Nervous. World Wheat Yield 
Higher Despite U. S.. Drop 
HE COTTON ESTIMATE of the 
Department of Agriculture which 
was issued during the past month 
showed an expected yield of 11,310,000 
bales. This was a gain of only 4,000 
bales over the August Ist estimate and 
shows a decline of-nearly 6,000,000 bales 
below the actual crop of last year. De- 
spite this seemingly bullish report, :the 
cotton market broke badly on its -pub- 
lication, since most. of the trade anti- 
cipated another substantial reduction .in 
the Government’s. estimate. . ‘ 

The decline.-in the praspective.:-yield 
per acre, however, appears to have been 
offset by drastic reduction in the pros- 
pective abandonment of -acreage, and 
this latter.movement, probably largely 
accounted for by the rise in cotton 
prices during the early Summer months, 
has resulted in the slight i increase of the 
Government estimate‘ in place of ia 
anticipated further decrease. 

In. spite of the disappointment opte 
the Government report, the indicated 
yield on domestic cotton for the present 
year is the smallest since 1923, or| in 
nine years, when the extreme low | of 
only ten million bales of cotton Was 
harvested. : i" 


HE. WHEAT CROP is now eéti- 
mated at a total yield of 714,500, 
bushels in the United States for the 
present season. This figure, for bpth 
Spring and’ Winter wheat, combined 
shows a large decline from the 894, 
000 bushels harvested last year, ante tis 
the smallest crop since 1925, ; 
Despite the short crop which is cer- 
tain for the United States, Canada and 
other world producers have offset the 
United States decline by increased pro- 
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U.S. .COMMODITY PRICE TREND RECOVERS 
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duction, and world wheat output is now 
estimated to show a small increse of a 
little more than twenty million bushels 
over last year. 

The latest report by the Department 
of Agriculture estimates the 1932 wheat 
crop in thirty-four countries of the 
world at 3,124,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 3,101,000,000 bushels a year ago. 
Private reports are still estimating the 
1932 carryover at well above the levels 
of the previous year and, therefore, at 
a new record high. 

The domestic corn crop is now esti- 
mated at 2,854,000,000 bushels, or a sub- 
stantial increase over the final crop for 
last year at 2,557,000,000 bushels, and 
compared with the low crop of only 
2,000,000,000 bushels two years ago. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimates, the pres- 
ent corn crop in the United States will 
be the largest of any year since 1925, 
when the yield amounted to around 
2,917,000,000 bushels. 


SHIPPING 


Atlantic Passenger Traffic 
Continues Low as Season 
Passes Summer Peak 


ASSENGER TRAFFIC between the 

United States and Europe is just 
passing its seasonal peak, and while no 
official figures will be available for a 
month or so, it is fairly certain that the 
Summer season will show trans-Atlantic 
passenger traffic far below the previous 
year. 

Figures on travel compiled by the 
United States Shipping Board for last 


year show a decline of nearly 20 per cent. 
in the number of persons who traveled 
to or from United States ports on do- 
mestic or foreign ships, as compared 
with the previous year’s figures. 

Last year 1,888,109 persons traveled 
by water transportation either between 
ports of the United States or between 
ports here and abroad, the report says. 
In the year before 2,293,272 passengers 
traveled from and to American ports. 

British vessels in 1931 brought a total 
of 232,790 persons to the United States 
and took away 243,949 and American 
ships took 341,084 passengers abroad and 
brought back 326,943. The closest com- 
petition to American and British ship- 
ping in the American field was that of 
Germany, with 81,112 persons brought 
to the United States and 87,501 taken 
away. 

In the cruise trade British ships pre- 
dominated, carrying out more than 47,000 
and bringing back nearly 45,000, whereas 
American cruise vessels took out 9,967 
and brought back more than 6,000. In 
this class of travel the Port of New York 
led all other ports, with 71,113 depar- 
tures. Boston was second in the cruise 
business. 


WASHINGTON 


Maine Upset Starts Republican 
Activity with Three Hoover Cam- 
paign Speeches. The Bonus Issue 


S GOES MAINE, so goes the na- 
+%Xtion, has probably been largely ex- 
aggerated by the Republicans because 
they have generally won such state elec- 
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Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000... total customers 1,603,403...installed 
generating capacity 1,588,002 kilowatts... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. | 
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tions, but the rule has certainly proved 
a boomerang tu that party this year. 
There was admittedly over confidence 
on the part of the Republican party and 
good hard work on the part of the 
Democratic party, but those factors 
hardly account for the veritable land- 
slide which the Democrats won in the 
Maine elections around the middle of 
the past month. 


U.S. CORN CROP HIGH 
(IN BILLIONS of BUSHELS ) 
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For the first time in eighteen years 
Maine elected a Democratic govern- 
ment. The Democratic party has re- 
joiced exceedingly over the psycholog- 
ical effect of this upset, while the Re- 
publican party has had to content itseli 
with pointing out that the Democratic 
victory appears largely to have been on 
local problems and that the new real- 
ization of the Roosevelt threat will do 
much to put new seriousness into the 
Republican campaign. 


EPUBLICANS 

Certainly the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party have taken the Maine warn- 
ing seriously, and one of the quickest 
and most important results-of that up- 
set and Governor Roosevelt’s speeches 
on his Western tour is the new decision 
by President Hoover to widen his speak- 
ing plans in the coming campaign. The 
new plans indicate at least two speeches 
in the West during the coming month, 
with the first one at Des Moines on 
October 4. It is even possible that Mr. 
Hoover will go as far West as Cali- 
fornia for a campaign speech. Indica- 
tions are that there will be at least one 
Hoover campaign speech in the East, 
with Cleveland, New York and Boston 
some of the possibilities for the Eastern 
section of the country, but New York 
holding the edge. 


-~EGION BONUS DEMANDS have 
become more insistent since break- 
ing up of the bonus march, and they 
came to at least a temporary climax 
toward the close of the past month when 
the American Legion went on record as 
demanding immediate payment of the 
bonus in full at the closing session of 
its annual convention in Portland. 
Oregon. 

In a characteristically unruly session, 
the bonus convention also censured the 
War Department for distributing propa- 
ganda against the bonus, again signified 
its desire for prohibition repeal and 
elected Louis A. Johnson, a West Vir- 
ginia lawyer, as its new commander. A 
movement for open censure of President 
Hoover for his part in evicting the 
bonus marchers from Washington was 
much discussed but was killed in com- 
mittee. 


GET SERIOUS. 
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CANADA 


Trade conditions Still Ir- 
regular But Improvement 
Appears in Various Lines, 
Notably Automobiles 
RADE CONDITIONS continue 
spotty. General industry does not 
show much improvement thus far, al- 
though bank clearings have turned up 
moderately and automobile production 
has shown a small increase over the 
previous month. Canada’s motor export 
market has shown decided improvement 
during the present year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Germany Again Takes Spotlight in 

Home and Foreign Politics. The 
“Independent” State of Manchukuo 

NEW GERMAN CRISIS loomed 

+4 once more toward the close of the 
past month in the struggle between 
Chancellor Von Papen and the recently 
elected and newly convening Reichstag. 
That body tried to upset the Von Papen 
Government, but the latter was too 
quick and too strong and dissolved the 
Reichstag first. There were several days 
when chances for a revolution, or at 


least a new coup, were better than 
usual. 
The situation is still fraught with 


danger, but at least outwardly Germany 
appears to have returned to the same 
status which prevailed before the recent 
election. There are growing signs that 
the German public is becoming a bit 
weary of holding excited and expensive 
iiational elections only to have their re- 
sults negated by dictatorial decree. 
Meanwhile, the Von Papen Government 
has made the long-awaited break, in- 
forming the world that Germany means 
to build armament to suit herself from 
now on. The declaration was disapproved 
by most of the Allied Powers but this 
action might also have been anticipated. 


BRITISH COMMODITY PRICE INDEX RECOVERS 
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ANCHUKUO is one of the new 
= words added to world vocabulary 
in the past month. It represents the 
uew Manchurian province set up by 
Japan following her Chinese military 
Campaign earlier in the year. World 
diplomacy has been considerably dis- 
turbed by Japanese recognition of the 
new state in advance of the League of 
Nations’ decision on alleged Japanese 
aggression. It seems probable that the 
other powers will not be so quick in 
recognition of the new state and there 
will certainly be no major action until 
the League of Nations has rendered its 
decision. 


About Important People 


YROVER C. NEFF, of the Wisconsin 
power & Light Company, was elected 
president of the Middle West Utilities 
Company of Chicago, succeeding Martin 


J. Insull. 
H. A. Lyon, of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 


president of The Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

Dick T. Lawrence has been elected 
chairman of the Trunk Line Association 
and the Traffic Executive Association of 
the Eastern Territory railroads. 

F. L. Rockelman has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the Ply- 
mouth Motors Corporation to become asso- 
ciated with the Continental Motors Cor- 
poration. 


eaaeey A. WHEELER, president oi the 
Railway Business Association and for- 
mer president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was elected president of 
the Railroad Equipment Financing Cor- 
poration, formed to help railroads to buy 
equipment through loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Bayard F. Pope, recently elected vice- 
president of the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration, was elected chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company. 


Forbes Third Pictograph 
(Continued from page 19) 


50-50 Idaho-Nevada-Utah 0-100 
50-50 Oregon 50-50 
50-50 South Dakota 50-50 
50-50 Arizona 0-100 
Group III 
45-55 Massachusetts 55-45 
40-60 Michigan 30-70 
40-60 lowa 25-75 
35-65 Illinois 75-25 
35-65 Washington 0-100 
35-65 Maine-New Hampshire- 
Vermont 35-65 
35-65 West Virginia 65-35 
35-65 Nebraska 35-65 
30-70 Oklahoma 45-55 
25-75 Pennsylvania 20-80 
25-75 Tennessee 25-75 
25-75 Colorado 75-25 
20-80 Rhode Island-Conn. 20-80 
20-80 North Dakota 40-60 
20-80 Maryland-Del.-D. C. 20-80 
15-85 New Jersey 35-65 
15-85 Indiana 35-65 
5-95 New Mexico 50-50 


In studying these analyses for pur- 
poses of sales planning, readers will 
keep in mind that merely seasonal in- 
creases are not shown. Unless a 
business district is moving ahead 
more rapidly than last year, falling 
off more slowly, or holding up in- 
stead of declining, no gain is shown 
by Pictograph figures. This will ex- 
plain why some States which have 
been receiving considerable publicity 
about local increases in business are 
shown by the Pictograph to be ac- 
tually losing ground. 
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The Babsonchart 


In September, 1929, The 
Babson Organization, when every- 
one was bullish, forecast a heavy 
decline in stocks. Although this 
forecast was then ridiculed, sub- 
sequent events showed the truth 
of this forecast 


In July, 1932, when everyone was 
bearish, we reasoned from the 
Babsonchart and stood almost 
alone in advising the purchase 
of commodities and securities, 
believing them to be good for 
a large advance in price. 


Send for free copy of the famous 


BABSONCHART 


Wich Business and Investment 
Outlook 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Div. 28-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


Today— \ 




















AMERICAN WarER Works 


anole LECTRIC ( OMPANY 
INCORPORATE 


(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(S0¢) a share, payable in cash, on the 
common stock of the Company, has been 
declared payable November 1, 1932 to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 7, 1932. 

The Company has been advised by 
the Voting Trustees that as to Common 
Stock deposited under the Vuting Trust 
Agreement dated January 2, 1931, this 
dividend will be paid on November 1, 
1932, to holders of Voting Trust Certifi- 
cates of record at the close of business 
on October 7, 1932. 














W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 























MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 44 


H. E. DODGE, 


Treasure 


Dated, September 15, 1932. 


A dividend of Twelve and One-Half Cents per share 
fas been declared on the stock of this Company payable 
October 15, 1932, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 30, 1932. 


r. 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to inquire, 
without cost, regarding security 
brokers with whom they can 
safely do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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FORBES for 


; The $s in Inventions 


UTOMATIC Production Recorder. 
On a mid-September train ride 
through Eastern Pennsylvania, I counted 


: half a dozen knitting mills in which the 





;nouncement made on 
'# new recording instriiment to help the 


brilliant illumination of the manufactur- 
ing floors indicated that machines are 
now working more than one shift. In 
other divisions of the textile industry, 
extra shift work has also been a recent 
phenomenon, and if the indications in 
Forses latest Business Pictograph (see 
page 18) continue, it looks as if the 
machines of the nation are going to 


, have a lot more work in the Fall of the 


year than they have had for some time. 
With competition as keen as it is, 
this means that every possibility for re- 
ducing: machine Gosts and increasing 
machine ,putput is going to be explored 
by alert factory executives. So the an- 
eee He 28 of 


‘manager and the foreman and the work- 


man to get the most out of their ma- 
chines seems of particular interest. 

Managers have long known the im- 
portance of watching idle machine time 
and its causes. Some years ago, Henry 
L. Gantt made the engineering world 
a gift of a type of chart specifically 
designed for the study of idle time, 
which has undoubtedly saved many 
tens of thousands to industrial com- 
panies. But the claim made for the 
new device is that only by the ex- 
pensive method of continuously posting 
a time study man at each machine can 
the manager learn as much about idle 
time as the new device will automatical- 
ly tell him hour by hour and day by 
day. . 

Thus far, the new recorder has been 
tried chiefly on automatic screw ma- 
chines. When he starts his machine in 
the morning, the operator inserts a key. 
Immediately his presence is recorded 
and the time of his arrival printed on 
the paper recording ribbon. As work 


New Production Recorder— 
An Aluminum Smokestack— 
Air Conditioning Progress 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


progresses, the number of pieces fin- 
ished is automatically counted, and. the 
time progressively recorded. If for any 
reason (set-up time, shortage of ma- 
terials, repairs necessary, personal ab- 
sence, cleaning, inspection) the machine 
stops producing, the operator presses a 
button which causes the reason to be 
printed on the ribbon. In addition, he 
can, if he wishes, make special written 
comment. Should he fail to press the 
explanatory button, this fact shows up 
when, later, the time keeper inspects the 
record, and the explanation can be ob- 
tained verbally. 

The result of all this is that at the end 
of the day there is for each machine 
a complete history of the minutes of 
operation and the minutes of idleness, 
study of which is certain to lead to im- 
proved operation in the future. 

Additional features are lights which 
automatically flash idleness, to call the 
attention of the foreman; buttons by 
which the foreman or the inspector or 
a stock handler can record his own pres- 
ence and the amount of his time con- 
sumed; a constant visibility record of 
the progress of production so that the 
operator can gauge his own earnings, 
and a special slot into which a card may 
be inserted at any moment of the day, 
to receive a printed impression of the 
status of work at that particular in- 
stant. 

As one of the executives responsible 
for the bringing out of this new equip- 
ment at this time savs, this may be the 
beginning of “an entirely new system of 
getting the utmost out of the machine 


instead of trying to increase production 
by applying pressure to the man.” 
{ 


EW USE for Aluminum. As more 
factory smoke stacks resume actiy- 
ity, another item that should ,be. of in- 
terest is a recent, report,,of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies which shows how a corro- 
sion resisting aluminum smoke stack 
can be built for approximately the same 
cost as a stack formed from tank steel. 
In studying how to make smoke 
stacks last longer, the companies made 
a special investigation of the effects of 
steam and sulphur dioxide vapors upon 
different types of metal. ,.Chrome-nickel 
steel alloys as a group were found to 
corrode less than one-tenth as rapidly 
as tank steel, and aluminum showed up 
almost as well as chrome-nickel steel. 
The extra cost of using aluminum for 
the upper half of the stack can be al- 
most if not wholly offset by using thin 
sheets with outside reinforcing. The 
cost of chrome-nickel steel is slightly 
more. 


IR Conditioning Improvement. One 

phase of the current interest in air 
conditioning seems to be expressing it- 
self in the development of a number oi 
new devices for keeping the proper 
amount of moisture in the air of the 
room or an entire home during the 
period of artificial heating. One such 
new humidifying device made in com- 
bination with a radiator is enclosed in 
a cabinet and replaces an_ individual 
radiator of the older type. The greater 
the amount of heat, the greater the 
amount of water evaporated. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his. company, 


Automotive Outlook Obscured 


HE automobile outlook is more 
confused now than at any time 
this year. Sales data shed some 
light; output figures hardly any, unless 
accompanied by much _ interpretation. 
July production of 111,139 units was the 
lowest of the year. August output seems 
to have tapered off sharply and an esti- 
mate by the N. A. C. C. puts it at 89,855 
units, or 24 per cent. under July. And 
September shows little momentum as 
yet. 

The explanation of this drop has a 
bright as well as gloomy side.. Produc- 
tion in previous months exceeded de- 
mand and to avoid creating an unwieldy 
surplus an adjustment was made. It 
speaks well for the industry that it acted 
so promptly. Less. favorable was the 
failure of demand to materialize and that 
justifies close scrutiny of all ‘cis of 
expanding sales. 

Cheerful factory reports are not to be 
questioned, but in some instances sales 


Slow Market and Year-End 

Clearance of Stocks May Hold 

Output Down—Tax Battles 
Impend 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


have been made with pressure as a 
clean-up measure, hardly indicative of 
a clear cut demand. New lines will soon 
be replacing old ones and given an ex- 
cess output, sales must go up or manufac- 
turers go down. 


ROFIT Possibilities. The chance of 

earnings taking an immediate, defi- 
nite turn for the better is not likely in 
the light of the foregoing. Unless more 
buyers appear than now seems probable, 
clearance sales which usually mean small 
margins and the. bringing out of new 


models with all the attendant expense, 


will whittle hard at profits. This indus- 
try has not postponed elimination of 
waste. It is stripped clean and no large 
profit can come from savings. 


‘ ASOLINE Consumption Falls. In 
the first six months gasoline use 
declined 3.9 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1931. The 
rising tax on fuel is: blamed: for much 
of this and it is a safe statement as 
there’s no way of telling what the de- 
cline would have been without higher 
taxes. 
The average state tax is now 4.1 cents 
a gallon. Add to this the Federal levy 
of one cent and you reach an average 


that a short time ago. was maximum, 


found only in a few states. 


AXES vs. Registration. The Na- 
tional Association of Finance Com- 
panies has just made a survey which 
shows registrations of vehicles to corre- 
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Jate very closely with gasoline taxes. 
They have increased in states having a 
two cent tax and decreased in states 
where the tax is heavier. Where the 
tax is 6 cents the decrease runs as high 
as 13.2 per cent. These comparisons are 
between 1929 and 1931. 

If all monies raised by gasoline taxes 
and licenses were used for road building, 
the industry would not complain, but 
something like $100,000,000 will be di- 
verted this year for other purposes. On 
top of this the Federal Government will 
take $150,000,000 from motor vehicle 
users and this, too, will not go for roads. 


IGHWAY Users Conference. When 

efforts are made in one state to 
pass a law which would place under the 
I. C. C. any truck hauling over ten miles, 
and 44 state legislatures are scheduled to 
meet next year, highway users become 
alarmed and feel their interests in jeop- 
ardy. The coming together for protec- 
tion has taken a long time, but the High- 
way Users Conference is here. 

The Conference represents some 50 
national groups whose members use the 
highways for transportation. Its aim is 
encouraging the development of equit- 
able bases, of taxation for the use of 
public roads and to prevent the imposi- 
tion of undue burdens on highway traf- 
fic. The spreading of accurate informa- 
tion about highway usage problems has 
long been needed and the new confer- 
ence promises to supply it, as well as 
furnish power behind action. 


MERGER on the Way. Ii stock- 
+X holders approve, Studebaker and the 
White Motor Co. will come together. 
The deal provides for the purchase of 
White for a cash consideration of $3,- 
250,000 and stock transactions which 
would make total payment about $25,- 
000,000, based on current values. 

The proposed merger would be the 
largest in the industry for many years 
and the second to be effected recently 
by Studebaker, Pierce-Arrow having 
been acquired in 1928. It will place 
Studebaker definitely among the giants. 

In the issue of Sept. 15, I pointed out 
that “strong concerns have little to gain 
from buying companies with established 
reputations unless financial strength 
goes with it” and that “leaders are inter- 
ested in maintaining their identity.” 
White has assets of close to $43,000,000 
and its identity would be _ retained. 
Studebaker already plays a major role 
in the truck field and the addition of 
White would give it a dominant position. 


TTAWA Conference. Whatever the 
final outcome of the Imperial Con- 
ference in Canada, these facts stand out 
-American producers are well repre- 
sented with branch factories there and 
Canadian built vehicles are preferred. 
Perhaps the most serious threat, if 
British made vehicles gain in favor, is 
the relative advantage their producers 
have in labor costs. According to a re- 
port made at the Conference, wages per 
car unit in Canadian plants average $146, 
whereas they are reported to be about 
$70 in England. The full effect of trade 
agreements cannot, be determined until 
they have been ratified by the various 
parliaments. 

















Pensions for 
Employees 


Every twelve months your em- 
ployees move one year closer to 
the problem of old age. 


Each year’s delay in starting your 
pension plan will make the problem 
harder for you and for them. 


Let us show you how an insurance 
company can help in pension 
matters. 


You may find it easy to start that 
plan you have always desired. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





/ 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


‘ 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 


~ 








HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 





Please write on my letterhead to Group Pension Depart- 
ment, The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Ask them to send a copy of "A Little Book about Pensions." 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher 
degree of safety in your 
investments. 





Our booklet explaining 
the many advantages of 
dealing in Odd Lots sent 
upon request. 


Ask for F. 543 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& ©. 


Members 
York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


New 


39 Broadway 



































LOW PRICED STOCKS 
AT BARGAIN LEVELS 


—Selected as the best issues for the next 
market advance 


fern the recent sharp advance from 
July lows, there are a number of stocks 
still selling at bargain levels. 


Out of 150 issues selling below $15 our 
Staff has selected 5 most promising stocks 
with the following points of strength: 


National scope, basic industry 
Strong financial position 
Average 4-yr. earnings, 
Dividends last 4 years, 
Book value, $21 per share 


$3.56 
$2.21 


There are profit possibilities in such a_ well- 
diversified, low-priced group, representing 5 major 
industries. Write for our latest Bulletin analyzing 
these 5 under-valued stocks and giving definite 
advice. 


Send for Bulletin FM-4 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


11 netted UNITED Business Service 
clients a profit of more than 100°%! 


} ii "netted group recommended vice { 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 





























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
September 9th, 1932 
HE Hoard of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of September, 1932 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 16th day of September. 1932 
Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
































Stock Market Outlook 


Market Outlines 


Favorable 


Trading Range 


Between Definite Support and Resistance Levels 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE reaction in stock prices“which be- 

gan only a few days after our last 
review was written developed rather sud- 
denly, but it started from almost exactly 
the levels which we had forecast for sev- 
eral previous issues as being the logical 
stopping point, or testing level, for the 
Summer recovery. The market found 
strong resistance to further advance at 
those logical price ranges early in Septem- 
ber, but it also appears to have found 


| strong support at almost as logical levels 
|on the ensuing reaction. 


That strong support range dates back 
to the congestion level around the middle 
of August and its repetition in at least 


| checking the recent declines gives it added 


importance. After making repeated at- 
tempts to break downward through those 


support levels for practically a whole week, 

| prices have bounced back up and away 
| from that range, as of the day this article 
| is written. 


HAT quick bounce may quite logically 
be too sharp to hold in entirety, but 


| the fact remains that we now have added 


significance for such support levels, which 


| stand around 59 on the Times average of 


fifty stocks, as charted above, 66 for Dow- 


| Jones and about 58 for Standard Statistics. 


The intermediate movements of the past 
fortnight have done nothing very definite 
to help answer the still most important 
question of whether we are now embarked 


| upon a new bull market or whether the 
| advances since early in the Summer are 


merely a wide intermediate recovery in a 


| continued bear trend. 


In the writer’s opinion there is still a 


| possibility of more generous reaction than 
| occurred around the middle of September, 


but it also seems doubtful that the ma- 
jority of issues will get back to the ex- 
treme lows of last July for some time to 
come. 


y,OR the intermediate movements we 

continue to feel that the market is 
more likely to continue forming an irregu- 
lar cross-wise movement, probably some- 
where between the September high and 
low, for several weeks to come, rather 
than staging any immediate major move- 
ment up or down. 

It looks as though the recovery now 
getting under way, from the lower support 
levels previously mentioned, could proceed 
back at least half way to the September 
highs, but we would then expect prices to 
back away again, perhaps presenting grad- 
ually narrowing swings through the first 
part of October. 

In any case, the long-swing investment 
policy is clearly defined. For several is- 
sues past we have advised continuing tv 
hold investment commitments so long as 
the low points of August 13th remain un- 
broken. We continue such advice. 


' AST issue we advised that purely trad- 

ing commitments for the short swing 
be protected by stop-loss orders at the 
lows of August 3lst and, if this advice was 
followed, the trader got out of his short- 
swing purchases early in the mid-Septem- 
ber reaction and took very worth-while 
profits. As a purely trading proposition 
the next move might be further selling om 
any recovery back toward the highs of 
early September, with stop or switching 
protection immediately around those pre- 
vious highs. 


SEPTEMBER a2lst, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


r™.HE FAVORITE GROUPS ior long 

pull investment continue to include 
chietly the motors, rails, steels and the 
commodity groups. 

Last issue we added the department 
store classification to this list on the 
basis of the usual seasonal advance in 
business between now and the holiday 
season. 

\We also called attention to the sea- 
sonal increase anticipated from now on 
for the public utilities group. It seems 
quite possible, however, that such sea- 
sonal factors in the utilities may be 
discounted this year by the possibility 
of a Democratic victory in the Novem- 
ber presidential election. The reaction 
which followed the Democratic upset in 
the Maine elections during the past 
month gives ample suggestion that the 
public utility group might suffer another 
attack of nerves on a Roosevelt victory 
in. November. 


HE NEW INVENTION BOOM 
which many authorities are pre- 
dicting must lead America into its next 
period of prosperity is pinned alternate- 
iy on such developments as. television, 
the autogiro or some other aviation re- 
finement, air conditioning and so forth. 
It would be quite possible for pros- 
perity to return without the impetus of 
the new markets to be provided by such 
revolutionary inventions, but it is by no 
means an idle or profitless task to con- 
sider the possibilities for such a boom. 
Radio, aviation and electric refrigeration 
have been the latest of such develop- 
ments, and they are now old enough to 
give place to something new. 

The writer lays claim to no particular 
ability at occult prophecy in this re- 
gard, but his feeling is that air condi- 
tioning offers the most logical field for 
such a new invention boom. It may 
take anywhere from one to five years 
before the revolution becomes apparent, 
but it seems reasonable to expect that 
the world will not be content much 
longer to suffer the rigors of Summer 
heat and humidity when science finally 


offers a reasonable solution for hot- 
weather comfort. 
ANISHING SUMMER sINEFFI- 


CIENCY would not only be a tre- 
mendous benefit to business in general 
but it would probably lead to a spectacu- 
lar new era for the securities of in- 
dividual companies which might share 
in the new market which the air con- 
ditioning revolution could bring about. 

Without going into the individual set- 
ups, but merely as a guide to long-swing 
investment, some of the companies 
which would logically reap the greatest 
benefits from such a boom would in- 
clude the leaders like General Electric. 
General Motors, American Radiator and 
Western Electric. and some of the 
smaller concerns like Minneapolis Hon- 





eywell, Timken Detroit Axle, Holland 
Furnace, Carrier Corporation and so 
forth. Pullman, Servel and Kelvinator 
would also probably benefit, though in 
somewhat lesser degree. 


REFERRED STOCKS should rarely 
compose the greater portion of a 
full security portfolio for the average 
individual, but a moderate proportion of 
such issues is called for to complete 
any well-rounded investment program. 
For the average investor at the present 
time we should suggest the proportions 
of about 20 per cent. high grade bonds, 
10 per cent. speculative bonds, 20 per 
cent. high grade preferred stocks, 10 
per cent. speculative preferred stocks 
and the remaining 40 per cent. of the 
entire investment portfolio in common 
stocks, divided about equally between 
high grade and speculative junior issues. 
Among the high grade _ preferred 
stocks which are still available on a 
satisfactory basis, the following might 
be mentioned: 


The Preferred Stock List 


Allied Chemical Du Pont 
American Can General Motor-~ 
American Tobacco Kresge 
Atchison, Topeka and Liggett & Myers 
Santa Fe National Biscuit 
Coca Cola United Gas 


Consolidated Gas Improvement 


Among the second grade list of pre- 
ferred stocks we would suggest the fol- 
lowing: 


Columbia Gas Loew’s 

Commonwealth and Lorillard 
Southern North American 

Corn Products Otis Elevator 
Refining Union Pacific 


Diamend Match United Aircraft 


NITED AIRCRAFT PREFERRED 

might be singled’ out as one of the 
more attractive stocks in this list. The 
company is one of the few concerns 
still making a profit, the preferred divi- 
dend vield is quite satisfactory and the 
stock is convertible into common. 

The company is interested in both the 
manufacturing and transportation ends 
of the aviation industry and is a well- 
rounded entity in its field. Air traffic 
continues to gain steadily and is one oi 
the few activities which has not been 
reduced by the weight of recent de- 
pression. In the first half of the current 
year United earned nearly $4 a share 
on the small issue of 240,000 shares of 
preferred, compared with around $6.86 
in the first half of 1931. The preferred 
pays 6 per cent. on $50 par value, or 
$3 per share per annum, and the entire 
vear’s dividend was thus more than 
earned in the first six months. 

At around present prices the dividend 
vield is close to 6 per cent. which is not 
especially high when compared with 
many other good preferred stocks, but 
the issue appears to be supported by 
good buying on the basis of its attractive 
situation and good prospects for the 
future. 








CHARTS? 


We will send you free a small 
pamphlet containing interesting 
information regarding the value 
of charts in forecasting stock 
movements. 


We discuss their possibilities 
and limitations frankly, fairly and 
honestly. 


We have no methods or 'mar- 
ket advice" to sell and do not 
advocate any particular theories 
or systems. 





Mail this Coupon 
Graphic Market Statistics, Inc. 
11 Stone Street, New York. 


Please send me, without obligation, 


your pamphlet about Charts. 
F.M.1 


Street 


City and State 



































STOCKS 
AND 
COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 
servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and methods in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
WVembers New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE are 


available TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Sages” and learn how to receive thi: 
tare knowledge. MAKE YOUR _LIFE ANEW. 
SCRIBE: Bd. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
N JOSE CALIFORNI. 
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Shares Value 





(z) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
% in common stock. 





Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$1.48, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


eeeeee 


1.18, 6 
Nil, 6 


Nilé 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
2.19, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 








0,08, 6 m 


Nile 
0.76, 9 m 


seeeee 


1.70, 6 m 
1.14, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
5.09. 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
1.098 
0.40. 6 m 
(),288 
4.48% 


eeeeee 











Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28 (d) Year ended March H. (e) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. 4 


(ji) Year ended August 31. 
id i (t) Plus 4% 


(r) Paid in stock. 


Air Reduction 
Alleghany Corp 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International..... 
Locomotive......... 
maqmtor.....2.. 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 
American Tobacco “B”.... 


Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Power & Light.... 


General Asphalt 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Tre ee. ae 


Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of Ill. “A”........ 
Assoc. Dry Goods........: 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining.......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Beechnut Packing.......... 
3endix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
3rook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


ee ere ecco rece 








California Packing ........ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Cerro de Pasco 
RAG ise sone aes 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
Chrysler Corp 


Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


& Southern 





Davison Chemical......... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack., & Western..... 
Diamond Match 


Du Pont de Nemours....... 





eee eee er ence 





PRONE Gi.'5 sss vintasevacate 
BEOtOrs: ..... cece 
Railway Signal.... 
Safety Razor 
Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd 
Gulf States Steel 


Long Term 
Price Range 


141- 


181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
46- 
134- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 
230- 
173- 
255- 


126- 


503- 5 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 





97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 


153- 2 


143- 
82- 
109- 
155- 
61- 
155- 
26- 


Ww un 
So RPAW 


lo Ww 
= Oo 


223-22: °20-'31" 
SZ. 4: (20-50 
355- *24-"3) 
200- *20-°31* 
158- aan 
116- 4; '25-’31 
199- 6; ’25-"31 
150- 5: °22-°31 
145- 5; ’23-'31 
55- 5; ‘29-731 
144- 7; ’29-’31 
293- LEE ER Neg 
96- *22-"31 
310-112; °22-’31 
235- 64; °24-'31* 
166- : ?20-31 
175- 9; ’24-'31* 
Bi= Ue * 25-51 
7o- 52 "25-31 
298- 79; °24-'31 
268- 25; ’22-'31 
154- 8; ’23-’31* 
514- ; °28-'31 





- ?29-"31 
= 72331 
= *22-'S1 
=~ 125-3) 
2+ "2= 51 
; 723-31 
35; 25-3 
= 9373) 
56: °24-'31 


: aoe” 





; °26-’31 


26-31 


* "223i 
- *20-"3] 
; 27-31 
eo 
; °25-’31 
+ *22-~'31* 
: *20-’31* 
: '26-'31* 
a 
> '29-"31 
"2a on" 
= 92 aa 
; ’20-'31 
= 21-3) 
- 26-31 
* Zi oF 


21-31 


; '29-'31 


; ’20-31* 
> 120-31 
2 a 
> 719-’31* 
; °28-'31 


: °22'31* 


= "22-51 
- "28-31 
» 125-31 
: "25-31 


; ’20-'31 
= "26.51" 
= 25 31* 
2. 25ea1" 
- 925.’31 
ae CB 
; °28-’31 
3; ’20-'31 
ees 
- 925-31 


27-31 


2 725.'31 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. 









Prices 1932 Approx. 
High Low Prices 


631%4- 30% 


356- 


39%- 
1373%- 


8934- 
10 - 
1934- 
234- 
i 


94 - 


44 - 
21%- 


15134- 





ig: 
213,- 

_ 
a. 
1834- 
295%- 
431%- 
50%4- 
8014- 
13%4- 


19 - 
15 - 
6534- 
1514- 
2034- 
31%- 
2134- 











a 


(vp) Year ended November 3 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 





FORBES 
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NO 


6.7 


8.0 


24 
6.9 
6.2 
6.2 
5.4 


0. 


3 
aec 





OCTOBER 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 707—Ss Nil 
100 400 $112 
Ni 1,54¢ 28 
100 350 112 
No 661 40 
No 4,409 359 
No 14,584 10 
No 6.400 45 
No 1,182 10 
No 9,340 29 
15 5,518 15 
No 1,813 28 
25 2,377 36 
Ni 1,418 38 
25 548 42 
No 1,909 23 
No 300 55 
Ni 788 63 
No 1,438 44 
Ni 1,858 39 
100 828 93 
No 4,514 23 
No 2,700 20 
10 6,286 17 
No 1,190 20 
No 6,255 15 
100 310° 212 
No 5,448 19 
100 4993 153 
100 1571 121 
100 1,406 243 
No 6,825 32 
25 6,236 28 
No 15,000 4 
No 3,161 40 
30 ~=—- 13,163 89 
100 450 129 
No 5,503 30 
No 3,821 81 
No 13,131 Nil 
No 1,338 7 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,921 38 
25 «31,745 28 
25 3,256 24 
100 =3.724 §=176 
100 1.298 179 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 44 
25 25755 51 
10 1,273 16 
No 1,905 38 
23 9,85! 40 
No 2,54 13 
No 2.412 18 
No  23,65° 6 
No 67531 
25 4,386 38 
No 2223 213 
No 2,082 14 
No 14.5206 31 
No 2925 68 
No 23.254 13 
No 374 81 
No 397 16 
20 600 43 
No 854 56 
No 1464 16 
100 8703 199 
100 1,045 192 
No 3.126 18 
3) 2.586 81 
10 9,754 17 


“Including prices on old stock. 


Apr 


Earns 


1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 


Nilé 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54* 
0.419 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 


7.43 
3.14 


2.12 


6.51 
Nil 


192 


1.08 
3.88 


0.34 


il 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


. Before charges for depletion. 


in common stock. 





(a) Partly extra. 


1932 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$2.88, 6 m 
0.97, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


0.05. 9 m 


0.20, 6 m 
1.21, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
1.05, 6 m 


“sees 


Nil, 3 m 
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NES 
nN Oa 
3353 


a 
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{ 

bo 

Oo 
38 


. 
a 
SSS385 


seeeee 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Faudsen: MOter . ....3..<..0 
Interboro Rapid Transit... : 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
ae 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 
i ae 7 oes 5 
Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper.......... A 
ee a ee 1 
Kroger Grocery........... 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 3a 
Fe a ae et ae 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
AO SIS De 1 
J ae ae: ee ee 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
MaGh BEOtOPS ssegiccdiecs.cs l 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat: Cash Register “A”... «. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... Zz 
a Oo re 5 


Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central. :....... ; 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 


Norfolk & Western....... 8 
North American........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric.... 2 
Packard Motors........... 
Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsvivania R. R......... 

Pere Marquette ........... sit 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation ........ 
Remington-Rand, Inc......  .. 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck ............ 7" 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific............ 
Southern Railway......... - 
Standard Brands .......... 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric... 2 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp.......... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
PTHRSAIAETICA: 2.6.0 0i0:6.0:0.6.0,0:00 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 


Union Oil of California.... 1 
Union Pactic .....c0s0s05.0: 6 
United Aircraft & Transport . 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
a S| a 2 
United Gas a. - 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 

Cl, 5. Cee occas Da) 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... , 
Oe ae Re 

VE ae. * Se a ee 


Western Union.:.......... - 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... - 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; ’27-’31 
74- 20; ’24-731 
140- 7; ’22-31 
62- 4; ’22-’31 
255- 83; ’24-’31 
395- 22; ’20-’31* 
73- 7; 28-31 
201- 7; ’23-'31 
91- 5; ’26-’31 
156- 10; ’20-'31 
92- 15; °26-’31 
145- 12; ’24-'31* 
128- 40; ’24-’31 
96- 14; ’23-'31 
178- 30; ’24-’31* 
47- 10; ’24-31 
104- 38; ’28-31 
242- 12; ’20-’31 
382- 50; *25-"31* 
62- 5; ’20-’31 
101- 6; ’22-31 
400- 6: °’26-’31* 
119- 15; ’26-'31 
237/- 36; 23-31" 
149- 7; °26-'31 
134- 20; ’24-°31 
210- 63; ’20-’31* 
72- 10; ’26-'31 
257- 25; °26-'31 
133- 14; ’24-31 
290-105; °25-’31 
187- 26; ’26-’31 
137- 29; °23-31* 
163- 4; ’22-’31* 
154- 5; ’20-’31 
110- 16; ’22-31 
260- 4; ’26-’31 
138- 32; ’27-’31 
200- 15; ’21-'31 
420- 5; ’24-’31* 
Se- 2: ‘Z7-St 
66- 32; °29-’31 
198- 30; ’27-'31 
48- 8; ’24-’31 
92- 28; ’27-’31 
158- 26; ’22-’31 
165- 6; ’22-31 
89- 10; ’26-’31 
244- 25; ’25-’31 
82- 23; ’26-'31 
85- 26; ’22-’31 
126- 5; ’20-’31 
98- 9; ’24-31 
73- 10; °26-'31 
85- 20; ’26-31 
154- 16; ’22-’31* 
67- 2; ’29-’31 
182- 13; ’23-’31* 
59- 11; ’24-’31 
298- 70; ’24-’31 
162- 10; ’29-'31 
76- 70; ’29-'31 
159- 17; ’26-31 
(0- 15; °29-31 
244- 20; ’22-"31 
Si- 2: “27-31 
300- 10: °22-'31* 
120- 5; °25-31 
97- 4; ’22-731 
262- 36: ’20-'31 
272- 38: ’22-31 
68- 11; ’27-’31 
293- 22: ’22-'31 
234- 35; ’26-31 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(mn) Year ended October 31. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


83 - 
3034- 
1134- 


1454- 


361%4- 

7¥/,- 
18%- 
1134- 
10%4- 


5254- 


50 - 
18%- 
4314- 
4554- 


43% 
8 
2% 


24 


7¥%, 
8 

275% 
6% 
3% 

10% 
9% 

13% 
1% 
7% 
? 


1% 
21% 


12% 
9% 

155% 

22 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


56 10./ 
20 17.5 
7 48 
4 - 
95 11.4 
23 5.6 
10 
10 
6 
12 nF 
11 9.2 
16 6.2 
60 8.6 
33 9.1 
25 8.6 
15 7.4 
47 8.2 
20 5.0 
44 9.4 
7 
11 
15 6.8 
40 7.6 
iZ coe 
21 96 
80 6.3 
16 6.7 
25 
19 Fs 
98 8.1 
34 10.0 
29 69 
4 pos 
4 oe 
17 pate 
17 sate 
50 6.4 
21 14.3 
9 
5 
36 8.3 
20 as 
10 8.1) 
27 7.4 
26 ul 
11 Pee 
15 74 
21 9.5 
28 13 
33 6.0 
5 
8 
15 6.3 
21 9.5 
17 39 
Ps ] ctw 
20 2a 
12 8.5 
73 8.2 
24 one 
10 4.0 
24 8.3 
20 6.0 
29 ps 
6 ea 
14 14.3 
7 
7 
43 
37 ae 
16 6.2 
30 sii 
37 6.6 


fe) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


Some Oil Securities Attractive 


FORBES for 


for Safety and Yield 


By PAUL CLAY 





HE better oil 
stocks now have 
several claims up- 


Suggested Portfolio of Oil Securities 





NDUSTRIAL §man- 
agement is probably 


; 5 Year at or near its best in 
on the attention of the ee ; sang —_ me Saree the oil industry. The 
long-term investor. One _ STOCKS oy —_ — — Earnings original Standard Oil 
<. thet they did not rise Standard Oil California. ohne ape 26% _ 70 $2.89 Trust was not only one 
anywhere nearly so far Standard Oil Indiana. eteeeeeeees 1 “ane — ee of the very first Ameri- 
iaies- tale true values Standard Oil New Jersey......... 2.00 32 6.25 en can Trusts, but one oi 
during the recent tech- bexas COCnOration ......... 060.0 1.00 1434 6.78 2.71 the best managed. The 
nical advance as did the aera ; operating skill of its 
mabacity of other _ BONDS — P i” poe Ratings management made it a 
stocks; and another nat- Sinclair Oil 6%s of *38........... OY, _ 7.02% BBB rich earner in good 
urally is that as a con- Standard Oil N. Y. 4¥s of ‘51.... 4% 9674 — AAA times and bad and ren- 
sequence they have held Union Gelt 5s of "50.0.5. ccs. 5 9734 5.12 AAA dered it able to mark 


better than other stocks 


the prices of petroleum 





during the downward 
movement of prices = 
which took place during the past month. 

Besides this the earnings oi petroleum 
companies in general have rather definitely 
turned for the better, whereas this 1s not 
true of corporation earnings as a whole. 
These are among the reasons why even in 
these unsettled times it is not unconserva- 
tive to purchase for permanent holding a 
diversified list of oil company stocks and 
bonds. 


Seong group also possesses other impor- 
tant points of attraction. The prora- 
tion laws have been upheld by the Courts ; 
and this means that the efforts to curtail 
the over-production of crude petroleum 
have already attained a degree of success 
and are likely to attain a greater degree 
as time goes on. In pitiful contrast with 
this situation, it has been hopelessly im- 
possible to limit the over-production of 
many other commodities. : 
It is quite true that the stock on hand of 
crude petroleum is very large: but it is 
also true that the current production is 
running approximately even with consump- 
tion, so that the tendency to force crude 
oil and its refined productions farther and 
farther downward has been definitely 
checked. Meanwhile, 
gasoline stocks are be- 


we have here chosen paid aggregate divi- 
dends in 1931 of $131,600,000 as compared 
with $100,032,000 in 1926, and with a high 
record of $154,200,000 made in 1930. In 
a broad general way the current dividend 
rates are relatively safe, for the simple 
reason that earnings have turned for the 
better: and in this respect the oils are in 
brilliant contrast with many other groups 
of securities. 

Nevertheless, in consideration of the cur- 
rent financial, industrial and political un- 
settlement, we have here chosen and recom- 
mended three high grade oil company bonds 
to be bought as a stabilizer for the list as 
a whole. Our suggestion is that the in- 
vestor, whose means are sufficient, buy the 
entire list of four stocks and three bonds. 
The resulting stability will be sufficient 
protection even for the more conservative ; 
and the average yield of the whole list, in 
equal amounts, is 5.94 per cent. 

Those who wish a somewhat higher yield 
can obtain it through buying larger pro- 
portions of Standard Oil of California and 
of the Sinclair Oil 6's and smaller pro- 
portions of the Standard Oil of New York 
4%s and of Standard Oil of Indiana stock. 
both of which show low yields. 


products down lower 
_ and lower without im- 
pairing its earning power. 

Even when the Trust was broken up, 
through a Sherman Law dissolution, the 
industry merely became stronger. In re- 
cent years it has gone through a series of 
readjustments to adapt itself to the irre- 
sponsible competition of independent pro- 
ducers and of refineries so financially weak 
as to be always disturbing prices; but these 
teadjustments seem now to be about com- 
plete, and the industry shows great promise 
of stability. 

In 1931, the same 52 petroleum concerns 
which had been very prosperous during the 
two previous years, showed a large deficit. 
This deficit amounted in the aggregate to 
$63,704,000 and it compared with aggregate 
profits of $158,623,000 in 1930, and $345.- 
231,000 in 1929. Not many earnings state- 
ments are yet available for the current 
year; but ten petroleum companies which, 
in the first half of 1931, showed a deficit 
of $4,705,000, made net profits during the 
first half of 1932 of $5,576,000. Here is a 
hint that very likely the above 52 com- 
panies may show a good profit this year. 


TANDARD Oil of California is one 
ot the most attractive of oil stocks. 
The company is the 
dominating influence in 





ing drawn down and 
the price situation as a 
whole is being rein- 
forced in spite of weak 160 
spots here and there. 140 

Not the least attrac- 
tion of this industry to 120 
the investor is the sta- 100 
bility of dividend pay- 


ments. Never before in 50 
modern times have in- 60 
vestors suffered so seri- 40 


ously from the cutting 
and passing of divi- 
dends: but the four 
leading oi! stocks which 


20 





1926 


OIL DIVIDENDS SHOW 


(TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID BY STANDARD OIL COMPANIES OF any 
CALIFORNIA ,INDIANA and NEW JERSEY azal THE TEXAS CORP) F 





1927 


MARKED STABILITY 


1928 1929 1930 


its field, is in no danger 
for years to come of 
shortage of crude 
oil, and is not under the 
necessity of a frantic 
search for new oil wells. 
Even in the matter of 
prices, its influence in 
its field is powerful and 
almost controlling, with 
the result that its earn- 
ing power is thereby 
protected. 

For the first half of 
1932, the stock earned 





1931 








53 cents per share as 
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An advertisement with the headline below was first published 
four weeks ago. In more ways than one the third prediction 
referred to has already become more important than the first two. 


Three Important Predictions 


—and the third may prove 


HE reason is simple. Of the three 

outstanding predictions made by A. 
W. Wetsel in the past three years the first 
two, made September 2, 1929, and April 15, 
1931, served our clients chiefly in PRE- 
VENTING LOSSES. They were warn- 
ings of impending declines. Relatively few 
people have yet learned to capitalize 
downward as well as upward swings. These 
downward movements were capitalized to 
the fullest extent only by our active trad- 
ing clientele. The majority benefited by 
simply getting OUT of the market. 

But the third prediction in which the 
upward turn of July 9th, 1932, was forecast 
was accompanied by positive action—by 
buying—and therefore profits have natur- 
ally accrued and many new clients have 
taken a long step forward toward actually 
recouping previous losses resulting from 
having followed wrong investment policies. 

And even more. 

Mr. Wetsel not only pointed out that 
this turn was imminent but foretold its 
precise nature. His exact words were: 
(1) that the turn would take place sud- 
denly: (2) that the market, in terms of 
published averages, would not spend much 
time around the low point; (3) that prices 
would advance persistently—if not sharply ; 
(4) that practically all stocks would share 
in the recovery; (5) that second and third 
rate issues would appreciate proportionately 
more than high grade stocks, and (6) that 
securities would advance substantially be- 
fore business actually improved . . . that 
business could not and would not improve 
until securities advanced. 


The Result of This 
Prediction 


As a consequence we not only advised 
clients to buy before July 9th but kept 
them in the market steadfastly for the full 
benefit of the upswing. 

\nd even more. 

The stocks we recommended in the early 
stages of the rally were, on the average, 
among the first to move. We were thus 
able to take profits when these stocks 
reached their respective resistance levels— 
and immediately switched to others which 
had delayed participation in the general 
advance but were in turn ready to move. 
In consequence, our advices resulted in 
producing profits of even greater propor- 
tions than the average appreciation of the 
general market itself. 

And still more. 

This policy was unhesitatingly taken in 
the face of general disbelief in the strength 
ot the market, of the constant inclination 
of the majority to take profits, and even 
zo “short” on rallies, and of the carpings 
and scoldings of the statisticians and econo- 
mists who were taken wholly by surprise 
and don’t seem to know what it is all 
about even today. 


By A. W. WETSEL 


Methods That Revealed the 
Market’s Strength 


Now the point in giving this brief review 
of late happenings, now a matter of record, 
is this—recent events while still fresh in 
everyone’s memory serve to throw out in 
crystal clear perspective the fact that so- 
called fundamentals are of comparatively 
small value in forecasting important turns 
—either up or down. 

Who by using such factors as earnings, 
balance sheets, car loadings, steel tonnage, 
etc., would have been likely to see strength 
in the market, during late June and early 
July? Very few. 

Only through technical analysis of the 
highest order could the potential strength 
which actually existed in the market be 
seen before it became visible through the 
action of the market itself. And only 
through the same method could persistent 
strength be perceived even after the mar- 
ket had started on its way. 


How These Methods Are 
Applied 


Therefore, the INDUCTIVE reasoning 
employed in technical analysis by this or- 
ganization, and not the DEDUCTIVE 
reasoning from statistics usually employed 
by the half-informed, was the means of 
producing the PRACTICAL advice to 
buy—and the still more practical specific 
advices which enabled our clients to take 
complete advantage of the upswing. 

As a matter of fact, it is through the 
conscious, deliberate and conscientious use 


of INDUCTIVE thinking that the A. W. , 


Wetsel Advisory Service has reduced the 
art of predicting the market’s short and 
intermediary swings to a practical service 
through which any one can find out WHEN 
to buy and WHEN to sell. We do not 
attempt to forecast daily fluctuations or 
make predictions for the so-called Long 
Pull. The distinction is important. Bet- 
ting on fluctuations and on the Long Pull 
alike is gambling. Capacity to correctly 
judge short and intermediary movements 
results in informed trading or enables you 


Note: On October 22, 1931, 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essen- 
tial members of his staff re- | 
signed from and severed all 
connection with the Wetsel | 
Market Bureau, Inc., and es- | 
tablished a new Organization 
which has afforded investors | 
the continuation of Mr. Wet- | 
sel’s investment and trading 
service. The A. W. Wetsel | 
Advisory Service is an organi- 
zation standing for indepen- 

| 
‘ 


to be the greatest of all’ 


to apply a flexible policy to your investing. 
Such a policy in turn gives your investing 
its greatest safeguards — and because it 
proceeds along positive and not negative 
lines adds to safety a rate of growth of 
capital not obtainable in any other way. 


The Truth About Sound 


Investing 

To fully grasp this point of view, briefly 
dealt with here, it is necessary to fearlessly 
face the actual CAUSES of losses—popu- 
lar fallacies and half truths about invest- 
ing—to divest them from your mind and 
then to substitute rational, common sense 
and dynamic principles in their stead—in 
short, to learn the truth about successful 
investing. If you are depending on a sus- 
tained bull market to recoup your losses— 
if you fear to act in this market—if you do 
not know when to sell as well as when to 
buy—you need to learn about this protec- 
tive and productive market philosophy. 

This intelligent way of regarding the 
business of investing is dealt with clearly 
and courageously in an article by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the A. W. Wetsel Ad- 
visory Service entitled—“How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading.” 

It has probably done more to help people 
divest their minds of the fallacies and half 
truths which are really responsible for 
their losses—and to give them a working 
grasp of the positive philosophy which 
makes for success in investing than any 
piece of writing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 


This article shows that you need not 
wait to enjoy the benefits of correct invest- 
ment management—it shows why you need 
not fear further market declines or even 
possible failures on the part of corpora- 
tions—but on the contrary how you can 
put these methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will send 
you “How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth — Through Trad- 
ing” without obligation. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 


1540 Chrysler Building 
New York, N. Y. F-5 


Send me, without obligation, article by E. B. Har- 
mon, “How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth—Through Trading.” 


Deak heen aa PN Asap tic nach sks kd haa eeeeek ens 
has no connection with any 
other organization whatever. is ek N4A a nrncilawere corebabodscuas 
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compared with 43 cents for the like portion 
of 1931—whereas the average earnings of 
250 leading industrial corporations during 
the first half of 1932, were equivalent to 
only 12.9 per cent. of those made during 
_ the first half of 1931. This well illustrates 
the superior position of this industry, and 
especially of these outstanding units in the 
industry. 

The current dividend of $2 per annum, 
payable quarterly, compares with $2.50 paid 
in 1931, and with $2.50 in cash plus stock 
dividends of 2 per cent. per annum paid in 
1930 and 1929. Thus there has been no 
serious decline in cash dividends. 


TANDARD Oil of Indiana earned 

$1.04 in 1931 against $2.73 in 1930 and 
showed a book value of $39.33 per share as 
compared with $38.49 at the end of 1930. 
This excellent result was accomplished in 
face of the drastic decline in gross operat- 
ing income. This is the leading oil com- 
pany of the Middle West and some of its 
principal subsidiaries are the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum and Transport Company, 
and the Midwest Refining Company. 

In May of the present year, some of the 
foreign properties were sold to the Stand- 
ard of New Jersey for cash and stock. 
The net working capital at the end of 
1931 was $214,897,728 as compared with 
$216,504,788 a year previous. The present 
dividend of $1 per annum compares with 
$1.50 paid in 1931 and $2.50 paid in 1930. 


TANDARD Oil of New Jersey last 

year earned only 34 cents per share as 
compared with $1.65 in 1930 and $4.76 in 
1929. Yet the current dividends appear 
well warranted by the wealth of working 
capital, and the improvement in the oil 
trade outlook. Dividends amount, includ- 
ing extras, to $2.00 per annum. The net 
working capital at the end of 1931 was 
$585,238,363 as compared with $561,892,798 
a year previous. The stock has a book 
value of $51.47 per share against $49.52 at 
the end of 1930. 

This is a holding company doing an 
immense and diversified business both for- 
eign and domestic. It is among the largest 
corporations in America, having total as- 
sets of more than $1,770,000,000. One of 
its subsidiaries, the Humble Oil & Refining 
Company is an important influence in the 
oil trade in Texas, and looks like a pretty 
attractive long pull speculation. 


HE Texas Corporation was organized 
in August, 1926, and acquired practi- 
cally all of the stock of the Texas Com- 
pany, which itself was organized in 1902. 
It was the Texas Company that gave the 
old Standard Oil Trust the first real com- 
petition that it ever felt; and the early his- 
tery of the Texas Company is a financial 
romance of astonishing growth and success. 
The amount of crude oil produced by this 
corporation in the United States decreased 
from 50,410,685 barrels in 1929 to 33,409,- 
382 in 1931; and the gross operating earn- 
ings decreased from $213,262,170 to $138,- 
827,076. In 1929 the company showed a 
net profit after charges, taxes and depre- 
ciation of $46,822,398 while in 1931 it 
showed a net loss of $7,750,845. Its enor- 
mous business is done on a thin margin. 
However, the company is well fortified 
by working capital and its cash resources 
have been conserved by a reduction of the 


dividend to 25 cents quarterly—whereas in 
1931 the total dividend for the year was 
2.25 and in 1930 it was $3.00. 


“WHE three bonds here recommended are 
all high grade issues and showed ex- 
ceptional strength during the weakness 
which developed in the bond market the 
second week in September. The Sinclair 
Oil 6%4s series “B” is an obligation of the 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation 
which was recently taken into the Con- 
solidated Oil Corporation. The authorized 
issue of all the series combined is $100,- 
000,000 and the amount of series “B” bonds 
outstanding January 31, 1932, was $20,202,- 
000. The bonds are in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000; and they are call- 
able on 60 days’ notice at 102% less % of 
1 per cent. for each twelve months elapsed 
after March 14, 1932, to and including 
March 14, 1937; and thereafter at 100. 
There is a sinking fund sufficient to re- 
tire 50 per cent. of these bonds before ma- 
turity. The issue is secured equally with 
series “A” upon an impressive list of col- 
lateral, some of which consists of mortgage 
bonds. This bond is rated Triple-B, and 
in 1930 it sold as high as 104%. 


HE Standard Oil of New York De- 

benture 414s, due December 15, 1951, 
are authorized and outstanding to the 
amount of $50,000,000. In 1930, the name 
of this company was changed to Socony- 
Vacuum Corporation. These bonds are in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000 and may 
be registered as to principal. They are 
callable at any time on 60 days’ notice at 
101 to December 15, 1936, inclusive, and at 
100 thereafter. They are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company and are further se- 
cured by the limitation of additional obli- 
gations. 

The company does not pay the normal 
Federal Income Tax. These bonds were 
offered in December, 1926, at 9734 and 
have always behaved well in the market. 
They made their highest record in 1931 at 
101, and they are rated Triple-A. 


HE Union Gulf Corporation collateral 
sinking fund gold 5s are authorized 
and outstanding to the amount of $60,000,- 
000. ‘Fhey are coupon bonds in denomina- 
tions of¢$1,000, and are callable on any in- 
terest date on four weeks’ notice at 103 to 
July 1, 1935; at 102% to July 1, 1940; at 
102 to July 1, 1945, and at 101% thereafter. 
These call prices are significant because 
the bonds are of such high grade that they 
are very likely to rise to the call price. 
In 1931, in spite of the bad market, they 
sold as high as 103. They are secured upon 
an impressive list of collateral and the 
Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania has 
joined in the Indenture and agreed that it 
will cause to be maintained collateral 
pledged to the market value of at least 130 
per cent. of the bonds outstanding. These 
bonds are free from the Pennsylvania tax 
of four mills and the corporation pays the 
Federal Income Tax up to 2 per cent. 
Looking at this list of oil stocks and 
bonds as a whole, we find that the stocks 
in it offer a very large appreciation during 
the next bull movement. We find also that 
the three bonds are unusually safe invest- 
ments and should act as an effective sta- 
bilizer during any remaining period of un- 
settlement. 





A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


“Sez You!” 

A Chinese insurance company has the 
topical title of the “Sze You Life Insurance 
Co., Ltd.” It advertises a novel form of 
insurance. The payment of a dollar or 
two a month entitles the policyholder, 
after fifteen years, to free board and lodg- 
ing in the company’s boarding house; while 
for a somewhat higher premium he be- 
comes entitled to pocket money as well as 
maintenance. Deceased members of the 
insured’s family may find accommodation 


in a cemetery maintained by the company.’ 
There is also the hope of winning money, 


prizes in a sweepstake held twice yearly. 

The only appropriate comment to make 
on the matter is—‘‘Sez You!”—$5 prize to 
E. Allen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mind Readers 


There’s a story about two merchants seen 
hanging wearily to a strap in a New York 
subway. Both remained quiet for many 
minutes, gazing with worried and beaten 
expressions, into space. Finally one gave 
vent to a long drawn sigh. The other 
looked around to him and with a sneer on 
his face said: “You're telling sme.”— 
Clipped. 


No Sale! 

Ed Howe, writer and philosopher of 
Atchison, Kansas, dropped in at the local 
stationers to buy a fountain pen, if, as he 
put it, the dealer could show him why he 
should have one. 

“Well,” said the latter, “you do all your 
writing with a pen. Just think of the 
time you could save in not having to dip 
your pen into an ink bottle.” 

“Young man,” solemnly remarked the 
sage of Potato Hill, “when I dip my pen 
in the bottle, that is the only time all day 
that I get any chance to rest. Do you 


want to work me to death?”’—Printers’ 
Ink. 


Will Won 

Just before Will Rogers first met Presi- 
dent Coolidge, one of Will’s friends said. 
“T’ll bet you can’t make Cal laugh in two 
minutes.” 

“T’ll bet he laughs in 20 seconds,” an- 
swered Will. 

Then came the introduction: “Mr. Coo- 
lidge, I want to introduce Mr. | Will 
Rogers.” 

Will held out his hand, looked very con- 
fused, then said, “Excuse me, I didn’t quite 
get the name.”—Exchange. 


Fores pays $5 for the best story and 
— a Forbes book for each story 
used, 
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